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MEDITATIONS BY THE SEA-SIDE. 
BY J. 0. ROCKWELL. 

| stood by the shining sea—when all the west 

Glowed like a weltering furnace in commotion, 
When every cloud in glory was at rest, 

And balmy breezes fanned the golden ocean; 
When the south sky was blue as violets are, 

(Save some reflection from a sunlight billow, ) 
And rain-drops wavered in the evening air, 

From drooping flower, and bush, and leaning wil- 

low. 


| stood by the shining sea—and gazed away, 

First on the sky, then on the towering mountains— 
Then on the lesser hills that stretched away, 

Then on the sea, and then upon the fountains 
And felt, while thus I sent mine eye abroad 

Upon this brilliant scene, that is diurnal, 
That the universe was fashioned by a God, 

And that he dwelt in all, o’er all, eternal. 


And, as I gazed, I saw a pleasant flower, 

Amid the waving grass, its leaves unfolding, 
Pure as a diamond, from the freshening shower, 
And in its tinted leaves a sun-beam holding; 
And then I thought, if man, ‘‘ that cometh up, 
And is ent down,”’ hath an immortal spirit, 
So hath this flower that treasureth in its cup 

As bright a gem as that whieh we inherit. 


And as I gazed again, I saw a star— 
A daughter of the moon, on heaven’s blue bosom, 
And as it twinkled in its depths afar, 
I thought it bore a likeness of that blossom; 
For as it brightly shone, and fleetly fled, 
And was the fairest in a boundless distance, 
So seemed it with that gentle flower to wed—~ 
And also for its limited existence. 


And as T. gazed, saw-the circled moon 
Steal with a fairy light—-a fairy motion— 
As if she feared to break its sleep too soon, 
Over the bosom of the slumbering ocean; 
And as she moved among the stars above, 
I thought if she were like to aught of human, 
It were a mother on a task of love, 
Watching her slumbering babes—so like to woman! 


SELECT TALES. 


AGATHA LANZI. 


When I was at Florence, I do not care to 
mention how many years ago,I was one day 
lounging in the gallery, thinking how vastly 
different the Medican Venus was from my beau 
ideal of female beauty; when, in one of the less 
frequented rooms, and in a situation not emi- 
nently conspicious, my eye chanced to light 
upon a picture, which at once rivetted its gaze, 
and on which it—I may say—feasted for seve- 
ral weeks afterwards. It wasa_ half-length, 
and consisted of a single fignre—the portrait 
ofa young lady of apparently from nineteen to 
twenty-one years of age. She was dressed in 
alow gown of puce-coloured velvet, without 
lace or tucker of any kind intervening between 
itand the skin of clear, pearl-like whiteness, 
against which it appeared in strong and remark- 
able relief. In the centre, however, the bod- 
dice, according to the mode of the period, seem- 
ed in some degree to rise, so as just to give to 
view a small portion of very delicate Jace, yet 
hot in sufficient quantity to fall over upon the 
velvet. Immediately below thisa diamond or- 
hament was placed, which was matched by two 
others that formed the loops to the short 
‘leeves, frora beneath which appeared arms of 
‘symmetry and whiteness it would be idle to 
ittempt to paint with only description for my 
pencil. Their fine rounded fulness in the up- 
ber part; their delicate graduation to the 
Wrists, and the beautiful hands which terminat- 
éd them, were, indeed, among the most con- 
‘picuous parts of the picture; inasmuch as the 
Person represented was in the act of drawing a 
golden bodkin, headed with diamonds, from her 

, Which was falling in profusion over her 
shoulders. In her right hand she held the bod- 
kin, whilst her left was employed in throwing 


back from her face the hair which in falling 
had crowded to cover it. The colour of the 
hair, and general complexion of the face, (of 
its character I shall have occasion to speak 
more particularly hereafter,) were by no means 
Italian; though from the name of the person 
painted and of the painter, I concluded that 
the former must have been so. The catalogue 
gave it as Ritratto d’Acatua Lanzr; and add- 
ed, as the name‘of the painter, that of one of the 
immediate sticcessors of Titian. 

I was so struck with this enchanting picture 
that I believe upwards of an hour elapsed before 
I moved from before it. Day after day, I used 
to repair to the gallery, and passing by every 
thing else without pausing, was accustomed to 
seat myself directly opposite to it, sometimes 
for hours. 

[The traveller finds his admiration warmly 
sympathized in by a young painter, who visits 
the gallery apparently with the purpose of copy- 
ing the face, but who keeps his picture care- 
fully concealed. The picture was the subject 
of frequent conversations between the two, and 
when the artist had completed his work, he 
sent the traveller an invitation to come and see 
it. 

I availed myself of his invitation, and found 
him to be a man of considerable information 
and accomplishment, as it respected matters 
entirely unconnected with his art. He pos- 
sessed, in reality, a large portion of that en- 
thusiasm and poetry of” feeling to which so 
many of his brethren affect to Tay claim. He 
had some literary cultivation, and strong lite- 
rary tastes. After we had breakfasted, he took 
me into his painting room. The picture, 
which was the object of my intense curiosity, 
was leaning on the easel. It represented the 
interior of a bed-chamber, richly furnished after 
the fashion of the sixteenth century. The lamp 
burned upon a side-table, and shed a strong 
light upon the bed. Upon it lay a man, young 
and well-looking, asleep. Agatha Lanzi was 
near it also; she knelt upon it with one knee; 
her arm was upraised with the long gold dia- 
mond-headed bodkin, which [ easily recognized 
in her hand, as if about to pierce the sleeper to 
the heart. The artist had taken great pains 
with the female figure, and had succeeded far 
beyond my expectations. Agatha was repre- 
sented in a loose night-dress of plain white; 
her beautiful hair streamed down her back, 
confined only with a riband between the shoul- 
ders. Her foot, as she knelt upon the bed, was 
naked ; the slipper which had covered it having 
fallen to the ground. he position of the up- 
lifted arm had caused the sleeves of the night- 
dress to fall upwards, and displayed the exqui- 
site arm considerably above the elbow. From 
the other shoulder the dress had also slipped. 
In this and the beautiful bosom, with its pale 
blue veins branching across the white and deli- 
cate skin, the artist had been particularly suc- 
cessful. The lips were compressed, as if with 
a strong mental effort of resolution; and also 
as if to hold the breath, lest it should fall upon 
the ear of the sleeper, and awaken him. Her 
dark blue eye was fixed with a melancholy ex- 
pression of caution, sternness, and even fero- 
city, upon the object abont to become her vic- 
tim. How different from the fine joyous smile 
of girlish consciousness of beauty so remarka- 
ble in the other picture; and yet no great lapse. 
of time could be supposed to have intervened. 
The figure before me was in the fulness of 
beauty—probably about twenty-three years of 
a rtainly not more! So soon initiated into 
all the sorrow, and storm and tempestuous pag- 
sions of human life,—into the deepest and black- 


est crimes! 


I turned to my friend, the painter, for his ex- 
planation. 

‘I can give you the best,’ said he. ‘ Aga- 
tha’s own account of her own conduct at the 
crisis which I have attempted to represent. 
The subject of the picture is indeed, taken from 
her confession, which has been printed in a col- 
lection of similar pieces. —It chanced not long 
ago to fall under my observation, and as [ re- 
cognized the name, it gave me the first idea of 
this picture. I have modernized the Italian 
for you—for, both in spelling and phraseology, 
the original would, in all probability, have 
proved not very intelligible to a foreigner.’ 
Having thus spoken, the painter handed me a 
manuscript, of which the following is a transla- 
tion. 

* Convent o , 1535. 

‘ My friends have often wondered why, when, 
after many crosses and disappointments, I was 
at length united to the chosen lover of my 
youth and heart, we should, at the end of one 
short year, have separated—he to go tothe wars, 
and | to bury myself in this convent. I therefore 
write this, that, after my death, they may know 
the real truth concerning these mysterious 
passages, and that those who may be tempted, 
me, may hereby take warning from my 

ate. 

‘ Above all things, it has been bitter to my 
soul, that, whilst I bore the guilt of the blackest 
crime upon my conscience, I should have ,re- 
ceived the praises of the world, as a dutiful 
daughter, and a virtuous and devoted wife. It 
has been the horror of the shame that must 
have attended the acknowledgment of how 
vile and guilty a thing was thus cherished and 
caressed, that has hitherto restrained the con- 
fession which has so often trerabled on my lips, 
and struggled for life and utterance. 

‘It is well known to all w'no are acquainted 
with me, that in my early youth I received the 
vows of Laurentio Gonsalvi;‘and that my heart 
acknowledged the influence of his passion; that 
our love was permitted until the accursed 
blight of avarice fell upor: my parents’ hearts, 
and led them to wrenc:h asunder those ties 
which no human power could otherwise have 
unloosed; and to rivet ‘with fetters upon me a 
chain which nothing: but fetters could have 
held. ‘This is the only palliation I have to of- 
fer for the awful cri me I have perpetrated; and 
in the degree in which it lightens the load of 
guilt from me, it t)arows it upon those who gave 
me birth. But, ‘alas, it relieves me only in the 
smallest possible: degree. They separated me 
from the man I adored, and enforced my mar- 
riage with another. Let me be just.’ 

‘ The count Braschi, whose bride I became, 
was young, ac complished, and might have been 
kind, but that I treated him with loathing and 
scorn; and tongues were not wanting to tell 
him that it was all for the sake of Laurentio. 
We had lived together for something less than 
two years, ’when Laurentio returned from tra- 
vel. Ora my marriage with the Count, he had 
gone abroad in order that he might avoid all 
opporttinity of meeting me. But now he had 
returned, he encountered me in public; and 
saw that the light of a happy heart had left my 
eyes; and he saw, too, that the heart was break- 
ing. And we met in private, and strong and 
bitter was the conflict; and the temptation was 
almost greater than we could bear. But we 
did bear it—and we overcame it—and we part- 
ed—-but not for ever. Before we separated, 
we swore an oath, that if I ever became free, 
we would wed each other, and that neither of 
us would ever marry, unless with one another; 
and we invoked heaven, and all the saints, to 
give ear unto our oath; and our hearts bore 
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witness to it. And Laurentio again went away 
—none knew whither. 

‘About two months thereafter the plague 
broke out in the city, and the destruction was 
very great. Friend shunned friend; and the 
son fled from his subdued and perishing father. 
The streets were deserted, and all kept within 
their own houses; save, at the dead of night, 
when the pest carts went round to gather to- 
getlier the corses of those who had died durin 
the day. And the rumbling of the carts sounde 
dismally through the empty'streets; and the 
bells, that announced their coming, struck awe 
into the hearts of all, and despair into those of 
the dying. As they approached the door of 
each house, they sounded upon a bell three 
times, and called out with a loud voice, “brin 
out your dead.” And then those who had dea 
brought them out, with their faces muffled, and 
their mouths stopped with medicated cloths; 
and the dead were carried away, and they were 
taken to pits without the city, prepared for 
their reception. The earth was then thrown 
in upon them, and all was done in haste, in si- 
lence, and in darkness. The time was very 
awful. 

‘In the wickedness of my heart, I wished 
that my husband might die, that I might be 
wedded to Laurentio Gonsalvi; but the plague 
fell upon the houses all around, where it was 
dreaded, and passed over ours, where it was 
prayed for. Yes! prayed for. [ dared to breathe 
to heaven this prayer of hell! I prayed that 
the plague might strike upon my husband, and 
that he might die. 

‘ But time waned, and he was stil! untouched; 
and I feared that the plague would pass away, 
and leave him whole. 

‘One night, as I lay by his side, I was re- 
volving these hopes and fears and wishes in 
my mind. I looked upon him as he lay in all 
the helplessness of repose. He slept so soundly 
and quietly, that his slumbers were even as the 
slumbers of death.—* Would, oh, would that 
it were!” I ejaculated; and then I added to 
myself, it is but one blow! and I looked around. 
—The night lamp shone upon a golden bodkin, 
with which I always braided my hair.—It had 
been given me in earlier and happier days, by 
Laurentio, and whatever dress I wore, that 
bodkin still upheld my hair. It now lay upon 
the toilet, where I had placed it when IJ had 
undressed. “It is but one blow,” repeated I 
to myself, or rather the evil one suggested it 
tome. I arose from the bed and seized the 
bodkin. I approached the Count,—I knelt with 
one knee upon the bed, and buried the bodkin 
in his side up to the eye! He gave one groan, 
and strove to rise; but the blood spouted forth 
like a fountain. He became weak,—I struck 
again; he fell back;—a few seconds and he was 
dead! 

‘Oh, the horror that I felt at the moment, 
when I beheld my victimdead before me! Ages 
of pain passed over me at that instant. He 
would have been good to me, but I spurned 
him; [ thrust back his proffered kindness with 
every mark of loathing and contempt! and now 
I had murdered him! I knelt and prayed for 
succour and support; but I recollected what 
my last prayer had been, and found it impossi- 
ble to utter a word. I took up my rosary to 
repeat my usual prayers; but blood had spirted 
on the beads, and caused them to slip from my 
hold. Yes,” I exclaimed, “ yes, indeed his 
blood has risen between me and heaven!” 

‘To conceal what I had done was my next 
object. I hid, as well as I could, every thing 
that was stained with blood ;—covered the 
body with the clothes, and went out of the 
chamber at break of day, to spread a report 
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that the Count had been taken with the plague, 
and to seek for medicines. I well knew that 
none of our domestics would be too ready to 
face this danger; and when I declared my in- 
tention of watching by him myself, they yielded 
to it most willingly, and seemed to think that I 
did so as an atonement for the unkindness I had 
evinced towards him since our marriage. 

‘IT announced that he grew worse; towards 
the second night 1 declared him to be dead. I 
would not permit any of my people, as I said, 
to incur the danger of infection. I washed the 
blood from the body,—covered it completely 
with a shroud: and all this I did to the stark 
and bloody corse of that man, from whose touch, 
while living, I recoiled as from the sting of an 
adder. 

‘Night came, and with it the pest carts and 
their bells, and the cry of “ bring out your dead;” 
and the Count was carried out by his men, with 
stopped mouths and averted faces; and he was 
placed among the dead,—and I was free! 
© Yes, free! for detection did not reach me; 
no shadow of suspicion fell upon my name. 

‘In six months I was Laurentio’s bride! But 
ah, how different were my feelings from what 
they would have been had I been married to 
himi in niy years of innocence. Now guilt— 
the guilt of blood—was upon my soul. Its 
weight was as lead; its heat was as fire. 

When we had been sometime married, 
Laurentio could not but perceive the cloud that 
passed ever me. He questioned me concerning 
it in vain. He thought, I believe, that it was 
occasioned by the shock my young heart had 
received as Count Braschi’s wife. He strove 
by every means in his power to comfort and 
cheer me. Alas! the wound was deep hidden 
from the leech’seye. How then could he heal 
it; yet he often probed it to the quick. 

‘One day he asked me what had become of 
the golden bodkin he had given me in his first 
courtship? He said he had never seen it since 
we had been married, and smiling, added, he 
supposed I had given itto the Count. My agi- 
tation was so extreme, that he could not: but 
observe it; he gently chid me for suffering my 
spirits to give way so much; and changed the 
conversation. 

‘¢ About a week afterwards, I chanced to be 
suddenly called away, and left my escrutoire 
open. Laurentio, seeking some paper, or a 
pen, I kuow not which, found the bodkin, dis- 
coloured to the head with the indelible stain of 
human blood!—A terrible suspicion flashed 
across his brain!—He rushed to me,—ques- 
tioned me, and discovered all! 

‘IT cannot dwell upon the agony of this pe- 
riod! After the first burst of indignation, his 
anger subsided into a deep—a sorrowful strain 
of condemnation, more dreadful to me than all 
the violence of passion which had preceded -it. 
He would not, he said, he could not betray me; 
but neither would he ever again take a foul and 
spotted murderess to his bosom and his bed. I 
need not say what my agonies of entreaty were. 
His determination was irrevocable. We part- 
ed never to meet again. He fell in his first 
battle, I am still here; but I feel I shall not be 
so long.’ 

‘ You see, sir,’ said the painter, turning to me 
as I closed the last leaf of the manuscript, ‘ you: 
see, sir, she indeed loved a man worthy of her 
love—more than worthy of it. She had, indeed, 
strong passions; but hatred was included in the 
number! That was the omission of which I 
spoke.’—Lon. Lit. Souvenir. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


We know not that we have seen a more touchingly 
beautiful piece from the pen of Mrs. Hemans, than 
the following. How admirably are the pleasures and 
the pains of emigration—the bright and the dark side 
—depicted and contrasted! 


SONG OF EMIGRATION. 


There was heard a song on the chiming sea, 

A mingled breathing ot grief and glee; . 

Man’s voice, unbroken by sighs, was there, 
Filling with triumph the sunny air; 

Of fresh n lands, and of pastures new 

Kt sang, while the bark through the surges flew. _ 


But ever and anon 
A murmur of farewell, 

Told, by its plaintive tone, 
That from woman’s lip it fell. 


6 Away, away, o’er the foaming main!” 
—This and the joyous strain—. 


‘¢ There are clearer skies than ours, afar 

We will shape our course by a brighter star; __ 
There are plains whose verdure no foot hath press’d, 
And whose wealth is all for the first brave guest.” 


‘*¢ But alas! that we should go,” 
Sang the farewell voices then, 

‘< From the homesteads warm and low, 
By the brook and in the glen.” 


‘¢ We will rear new homes, under trees that glow 
As if gems were the fruitage of every bough; 
O’er our white walls we will train the vine, 

And sit in its shadow at day’s decline, 

And watch our herds, as they range at will 
Through the green savannas, all bright and still.” 


‘* But wo for that sweet shade 
Of the flowering orchard trees, 
Where first our children played 
’Midst the birds and honey-bees!” 


‘*¢ All, all, our own shall the forest be, 

As to the bound of the roe-buck free! 

None shall say, ‘hither, no farther pass!’ 

We will track each step through the wavy grass! 
We will chase the Elk in his speed and might, 
And bring proud spoils to the hearth at night.” 


*¢ But oh! the gray church-tower, 
And the sound of the Sabbath bell, 

And the shelter’d garden power— 
We have bid them all farewell!” 


‘*¢ We will give the names of our fearless race 

To each bright river whose course we trace; 

We will leave our memory with mounds and floods, 
And the path of our daring in boundless woods; 
And our works unto many a lake’s green shore, 
Where the Indians’ graves lay alone before!” 


‘* But who shall teach the flowers, 
Which our children lov’d, to dwell 
In a soil that is not ours? 
—Home, home, and friends, farewell!” 


THE PORTRAIT OF AN IRISH BEAUTY. 


Emma Smith was about two years his junior, 
and distinguished for loveliness even in the 
land of beauty; she was, indeed, just the crea- 
ture to win and keep the heart of an ardent 
and romantic boy: her person was about the 
middle size; justly and most delicately formed, 
without being positively thin; her hair, of a 
rich glossy auburn, waved rather than curled 
over her somewhat low, but beautifully formed 
forehead; her eyes were of that blue we love 
to see the summer stars at rest in—as bright 
too and as rich in colour; they were deeply 
fringed by lashes much darker than her hair, 
and bespoke favour at a glance, whilst they 
seemed almost to beg for protection; so truly 
feminine, so trusting was their expression: her 
nose was small, and nearly straight, without be- 
ing strictly Grecian; but her mouth!—how shall 
we describe her mouth?—so meltingly ripe, 
so luscious, and yet so delicate; it looked the 
very bow of love; the lips full, even to pouting, 
and ever bright and glossy as the innermost 
leaves of the red rose, fresh and humid with 
the dews of a June morning; nor were the 
teeth within, though rarely seen, unworthy 
their most lovely casket; a small round chin, a 
complexion clear as fiir, and cheeks the rose 
rather seemed to dwell in than upon, yet living 
so near the surface that.a sudden look, or word, 
or motion, was ever a sufficient signal to call 
the richly-mantling colour forth;.a neck long, 
well turned, and gracefulty inclined; and a bo- 
som the painter had rather guessed at than de- 
scribed, completed the portrait of as delicate 
a thing as ever made man miserable.—The Lost 
Heir, 


As most men who attain to serious views of 
religion, are more or less enthvisiastic at some 
stage of their progress, the following illustration 
should be borne in mind:—The enthusiastic 
stage of religion is like a fever at its crisis; a 


works it off, and is afterwards the more vigorous 
for it; but a tender and fragile system yields to 
it with little struggling or reaction, and sinks, for 
life, into a more absolute debility. 


Light, whether it be material or moral, is the 
best reformer; for. it prevents those disorders 
which other remedies sometimes cure, but some- 
times confirm.—Lacon. 


Ue.rvess.—-A lounger ata tavern, seeing a 
gentleman ride up to the door, rose and accost- 
ed him; “stranger, don’t your face ache?” *« No, 
why do ron ask that question ?” * It locked so 
ugly, [thought it must hurt you.” 

Sir Isaac Newron, though so deep in Al- 
| gebra and Fluxions, could not readily make up 
a common account; and, when he was Master 
of the Mint, used to get somebody to make up 


strong constitution gets through with it and}. 


Reapinc.—Use caution in thy choice of 
books; else ’tis time spent inill company; read not 
books alone, but men also; and chiefly thyself. 

Loquacity.—There is nothing disposes a 
man to a multitude of words so much as slight 
and superficial notions of the things he is talk- 
ing of. 

Jearovsy.—When any one is conscious of 
his own crimes or infirmities, he is jealous of 
every approach towards a discovery, and often 
makes one by it. 

Trutu.—lIt is falsehoad only that loves and 
retires into darkness. ‘Truth delights in the 
day, and demands no more than a just light to 
appear in perfect beauty. 

GENIUS. 

We are exceedingly prone to undervalue the 
services of our fellows, or rather to calculate 
them by the apparent ease or difficulty with 
which they are produced. But who can be a 
judge of the toils and fatigue of another whose 
habits and labours are so foreign to his own. 
Genius is looked upon as a sort of inspiration, 
which exerts itself without effort and produces 
its finished gems at a thought. The world 
deems not that the mind which builds such stu- 
pendous monuments of its power, surviving 
all that human hands have wrought, must la- 
bour, and faint, and agonize, in the execution 
ofits task. ‘They can sympathize with the 
sturdy labourer who struggles against physical 
obstacles with incessant sweat and weariness. 
They can condescend to look with pity upon 
the bafiled powers of him who finds his labours 


the stern necessity of renewing to-morrow the 
almost hopeless labours which have been fruit- 
less to-day. They can grieve over the wither- 
ing strength and constitution of him whose 
health has been torn from its iron foundation, 
by the sacrifice of ease and rest to the unsatis- 
fying acquisition of gain. But for the toil and 
the fatigue, the wrestlings and the frustrated 
yearnings ofthe mind, the world has no sympa- 
thy. Those who struggle for a feeble suste- 
nance to support the life which they know they 
must sooner or later resign, and vanish with it 
from the very remembrances of the world— 
what are their hunger, and thirst, and fatigue, 
and tears, and despondencies, that they should 
be thought of before those whose every breath 
— whose every pulsation is pledged for immor- 
tality? 

How oftenis the strain of the poet chant- 
ed and admired, and its richest feeling luxu- 
riated upon, by the warm and imaginative 
spirits who gather sweets from every flow- 
er, Without a thought of the cold and lonely 
solitude in which it was produced!. His 
name may come carelessly upon their lips; 
but they forget it, amidst the social rapture 
which his minstrelsy has awakened; and 
they revel on, while he raises his sleepless 
ear to the tones of the midnight bell, as it 
frightens the echoes from their slumber, 
and deems it the knell of his long-cherished 
but waning hopes. They laugh and flutter 
from flower to flower, feasting richly on the 
banquet which his anguish has purchased for 
them, while he ceases not his wrestlings with 
thought, for the momentary enjoyment of re- 
pose;— 

‘¢ Wringing from lava-veins the fire 
That o’er bright words is poured: 

Learning deep sounds, that make the lyre. 
A spirit in each chord!” 

And when, at last, the goal is won, and he 
has found that rest which the world denied him, 
though his treasures live after him and find their 
way into every cabinet, how strangely are 
they weighed in the balance of posterity ! His 
communions with the muses, and the gushings 
of bitter thought which made his song immor- 
tal, are received as the resistless inspiration 
of nature. Noone will yield to him the re- 
ward of his toil, as though it were toil; but 
he is looked upon as a gifted and exalted one, 
sent from a higher sphere to astonish the world 
with miraculous power. And this is the re- 
ward of the labours of the mind; to be reported 
to posterity as one who idly sung away a life 
of vanity and made himself gmortal. 


| his accounts for him, 


meet with so few people who are reasonable 


to fail of their expected success, and bows to} 


AGREEABLE PEOPLE.—One reason why we. 


and agreeable in ¢onversation, is, that thera 
is scarce any one who does not think more of 
what he has to say, than of answering exactly 
what is said to him. Even those who have the 
most address and complaisance, think they do 
enough if they only seem attentive, at the same 
time that one may perceive in their eyes and 
minds a distraction as to what is addressed to 
them, and an impatience to return to whatthey 
were saying, not reflecting that to be thus stu. 
dious of pleasing themselves is a bad way to 
please or convince others; and that to bear pa. 
tiently and answer precisely, are the greatest 
perfections of conversation. 


Spivit of Contemporary Hrints, 


NEWSPAPER SPONGERS. 
“°Tis a very good world, that we live in, 
To buy, or to Jend, or to give in, 
But to beg, or to borrow, or get a man’s own, 


*Tis the very worst world that ever was known,” 


So says somebody, we cannot recollect 
whom. But notwithstanding the general truth 
of the text, it cannot be denied, that beggars 
and borrowers, and even thieves, thrive won- 
derfully in the newspaper line. We are in. 
clined to say something on this subject, from 
the frequent complaints of our patrons, that 
they are continually suffering from the sponging 
propensities of their neighbours. We are 
pleased to hear that some degree of fondness 


is entertained for this youngling of ours; but we | 


should be still better pleased if some mode of 
obtaining it were resorted to beside the fashion- 
able practice of abduction. 

Whatever you may think of it, gentlemen 
thieves, borrowers and beggars, it is a fact that 
those who subscribe for a paper and pay for it 
are apt to take it prodigiously amiss, that they 
cannot securely enjoy the fruits of that honesty 
and fair dealing which render a quid pro quo.— 


They complain that as soon as they Jay down § 


their papers, and even before they have had 
time to take them up, some snatcher, or bor- 
rower, or beggar, gets possession of them, and 
they are seen no more. 

Now, gentlemen spongers, we bee leave to 
say to you, in all sincerity of heart, that it is 2 
most villanous trick of yours to be always get- 
ting your newspaper reading without contribu. 
ting a single sous in payment for the same.— 
What would you think, thieves, borrowers ant 


beggars as you are, of a man who should be in J 


the habitual practice of coming into your shop 
and snatching up and pouring down gratis, your 


rum, whiskey and gin?—of entering your store § 


and borrowing a bandanna or two? of going to 
your house and begging the milk you have 
bought for your coffee, or the meat you have 
purchased for your dinner ? 

“ O the infamous scoundrel!” you would say 


—but hush! hush! do not pronounce a heavy §f 


judgment, till you have first pulled that mon- 
strous great beam out of your own eye. 
N. Y. Constellation. 


From the New York American, 
DON JUAN. 

In looking over Don Juan (confileor) the 
other day, | was very much struck with the 
account of Jose and Inez (Juan’s parents,) ant 
their separation, as detailed in the first cant 


of that very singular, very wicked, and yet-- § 


so it is—very pleasant poem. During Byron’: 
lifetime, every thing he wrote was so curious]y 
scanned, with a view to detect some allusions 
to the poet’s own mysterious life, that I doubi 
not these lines received from many the inter- 
pretation, none—at least none who have read 
Moore’s life—can hesitate to give to them now: 
Jose and Inez are evidently Byron and his wife. 
Her character—drawn with such bitter inge- 
nuity—the skeleton of virtue—the machinery 
of a perfect woman—yet wanting that animat- 
ing impulse-that moving power, without which 
all is cold, still and lifeless—may be unjust; and 
[ hope and believe thet, to a great extent, it is 
so; still, be it caricature or just portrait, such it 
is, that it would be quite superfluous to write 
under it, in the style of the ancient. painters— 
“This is Miss Millbank, afterwards Lady By- 
ron.” Indeed, so studiously has Byron avoided 
any thing like wituperation, loading her wit 
perfections, as the Sabine soldiers crushed the 
faithless Roman virgin with the bracelets she 


so much coveted; yet, withholding that withou* 
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all (asthe apostle says) is “as tinkling 
brass,” we are inclined at first to wonder why 
she is so odious, and to fancy ’tis not Inez, but 
Virtue, that the poet has rendered so vastly 
ynamiable. 

This sketch may possess at present some- 
what of an historical or biographical interest, 
aud throw new light upon what, by the by, the 
more light we have the less we see—that very 
mysterious affair, Lord Byron’s separation. 
Now, as Don Juanis to young ladies—who 
take a vast interest in this matter—a sealed 
yook, and they would of course rather die than 
bite a bit of the wicked apple; perhaps to re- 
ward their virtuous forbearance, you will print 
the annexed lines, which for their especial bene- 
fit, | have copied, and in which 1 believe there 
is nothing particularly out of the way; or, 1 
there be, you can append thereto as an antl- 
dote, a sententious little editorial corrective, 
which will set the matter all right. 

The lines beginning, * For Inez called some 
druggists and physicians,” Lady Byron’s late 
letter will render intelligible. Imagination 
seldom sugvests such feelings as prompted the 
bitter irony of the stanzas immediately follow- 
ing, in which be extols the magnanimity of the 
«meek woman.” In conclusion, I will only 
say, that if any man can read the lines, “ W hat- 
might be his worthlessness or worth”— 
knowing, as we now know, that in truth, 

Poor fellow! he had many things to wound him, 
and then sum up Byron’s character, asa learn- 


ed man has summed it up, without a grain of 


allowance—without one little beggarly crumb 
of charity,—why let him seek for an applica- 
tion of the character of Donna Inez, and medi- 
tate over the parable of the rich man and La- 
Zarus. 


She was a learned lady, famed 
For every branch of every science known 
In every Christian language ever named, 
With virtues equalled by her wit alone. 
She made the cleverest people quite ashamed; 
And even the good with inward envy groan, 
Tinding themselves so very much exceeded 
In their own way, by all the things that she did. 


In short, she was a walking caleulation— 
Miss Edgeworth’s novels stepping from their co- 
vers; 
Or Mrs. Trimmer’s book on educations 
Or * Celebs’ wife,” set out in quest of lovers— 
Morality’s prim personification— 
In which not Envy’s self a flaw discovers: 
To others’ share, let ‘* female errors fall,” 
For she had not even one—the worst of all. 


Oh! she was perfect, past all parallel— 

Of any modern female saint’s comparison, 
So far above the cunning powers of Hell, 

Her guardian angel had given up his garrison: 
Even her minutest moments went as well 

As those of the best time piece made by Harrison! 
In virtues, nothing earthly could surpass her, 
Save thine incomparable oil,”” Macassar! 


Now, Donna Inez had, with all her merit, 

A great opinion of her own good qualities: 
Neglect, indeed, requires a saint to bear it; 

And such indeed she was in her moralities; 
But then she had a devil of a spirit, 

And sometimes mixed up fancies with realities, 
And let few opportunities eseape 
Ut getting her liege lord into a serape. 


This was an easy matter with a man 
Oft in the wrong, and never on his guard; 
And even the wisest, do the best they ean, 
Have moments, hours, and days, so unprepared, 
That you might ** brain them with a lady’s fan:” 
And sometimes ladies hit exeeeding hard, 
And fans turn into falchions in fair hands, 
And why, and wherefore, no one understands. 


Don Jose, and the Donna Inez, led 
For sometime an unhappy sort of life: 
Wishing each other not divoreed, but dead, 
They lived respeetably as man and wife; 
Their conduct was exceedingly well-bred, 
And gave no outward signs of inward strife, 
Until at length the smothered fire*broke out, 
And put the business past all kind of doubt; 


Foy, Inez called some druggists and physicians, 
And tried to prove her loving lord was mad; 
But, as he had some lucid intermissions, 
She next decided he was only dad. 
Yet, when they asked her for her depositions, 
No sort of explanation could be had, 
Save, that her duty both to man and God 
Required this conduct—which seemed very odd. 


She kept a journal, where his faults were noted, 
And opened certain trunks of books and letters, 
All which might, if occasion served, be quoted, - 

And then she had all Seville for abettors, 

sides her good old grandmother,—who doated— 
The hearers of her case became repeaters, 

en advocates, inquisitors, and judges, 


for amusement, others for old grudges, 


And then this best and meekest woman bore 
With such serenity her husband’s woes; 
Just as the Spartan ladies did of yore, 
Who saw their spouses killed, and nobly chose 
Never to say a word about them more; 
Calmly she heard each calumny that rose, 
And saw fis agonies with such sublimity, 
That all the world exclaimed, ‘* What magnanimity !” 


Yet Jose was an honourable man, 
That I must say, who knew him very well; 
Therefore, his frailties ll no further sean; 
_Andeed, there were not many more to tell; 
And, if his passions now and then outran 
Discretion, and were not so peaceable 
As Nuima’s, (who was also called Pompilius) 
He had been ill brought up, and was born bilious. 


Whate’er might be his worthlessness, or worth, 
Poor fellow! he had many things to wound him, 
Let’s own, since it can do no good on earth. 
It was a trying moment that, which found him 
Standing alone beside his desolate hearth, 
Where all his household gods lay shivered round 
him, 
No choice was left his feelings, or his pride, 
Save death or Doctors’ Commons—so he died. 


Ture Law.—The law is a profession in which 
neither wealth nor reputation can be gained 
without sterling talents and extensive acquire- 
ments, ‘To attain distinction as a jurist, inces- 
sant application, and a mind capable of the most 
accurate discrimination, is required, Not even 
the wigintt annorum lucubrationes are enough 
to arrive at a perfect knowledge of all that is 
valuable in this admirable science—for the 
study of the longest life leaves much unlearn- 
ed that would be useful. There is no other 
profession—no other pursuit upon which the 
human mind can enter, that more demands the 
continual practice of the precept which Horace 
gives to students of Grecian literature,—*“JVoc 
turna versate mana, versate diurna,” 


Frveatity or Government.—The Nestor, 
Captain Thom, during the last hostilities with 
America, took out to Quebec twenty-four twen- 
ty-four-pounders, for a battery up at the Lakes. 
The owners of the Nestor played their cards 
so asto have her winter there, and Government 
absolutely paid £5,000 for the freight of these 
twenty-four guns! Well, these guns must be 
conveyed up to the Lakes, (on the ice,) and 
for this further transfer Government positively 
contracted and paid £900 a gun to an individual 
who instantly finds another to do the business 
for £500 a gun! Thus, you see, leaving the man 
of no work a clear profit of £400 upon each 
gun, alias £9,600 for his job: the account, there- 
fore, stands thus: £5,000 freight, £21,600 land 
carriage; total, (merely for transfer,) £26,000. 
But mark the result: the Yankees got possession 
of these redoubtable guns two or three days after 
their arrival! There are mercantile men of 
respectability now residents in Liverpool who 
can vouch for the accuracy of my statements. 


natr.—The following dialogue was 
heard not long since, not far from our office. 

Joe. Good mornin, Isam, how you do by dis 
time? How you good lady, Misse Dina, and 
all you sweet little children? 

Sort o’ well and sort o’ not, Mister Joe, 
but a leetle more sort o’ than sort o’not. Where 
you bin dorie goin? 


Joe. Gosh! 1 been tosee ’um wild beasts down 
yonder. You nebber study nat’ral history Isam, 
did you? Monkies, if da no hab a tail, be nig- 
ger’s kin-folks; same like brack man as a peck 
of peas. But, Hy! vou nebber see’d de /edlefent, 
(elephant) did you, Isam? 

Isam. No,—what he like? 

Joe. He hab a foot like a traw in de middle 
ob a hoecake; he nose like a brack jack tree, 
and he sling him round just same like a cow- 
hide. 

Isam. Gosh!—what complection he be? 

Joe. Jus from he nose to he tail, one half 
brack—not so brack as you, but sort o’ brack, 
—jus one haif on him brack. 

Isam. Golly!—You don’t say so, Joe.—What 
de tudder half? 

Joe. Tudder half? 
rald, 


Oh, he brack too.—Zme- 


Nocturnal fight with a Lion —A number of 
lions are met with among the hills of Califor- 
nia, and they are said to be very ferocious. A 
former commandant of this province, in the year 
1821, was travelling near the of Molexe, 
the western side of which passes the road San 
Diego, whence he had come; and finding it im- 
possible, from the lateness of the hour, to reach 
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Loretto before morning, he resolved upon sleep- 
ing in one of the valleys near the shore. His 
two sons, youths of sixteen and eighteen years 
of age, accompanied him. ‘The father, being 
apprehensive of lions, which he knew to be 
plentiful among the mountains, slept with a son 
on either side of him, charitably supposing, that 
if one of these animals should approach the 
party during the night, he would certainly at- 
tack the person on the outside. About mid- 


night a wandering lion found out the retreat of 


the trio, and, without his approach being per- 
ceived, he leaped upon the father, in whose 
body he inserted his teeth and claws, and with 
mane and tail erect, proceeded forthwith to de- 
vour him. The two boys, moved by the cries 
and sufferings of their father, grappled the lion 
mantully, who finding his prize contested, be- 
came furious: the combat was most bloody. 
After being dreadfully lacerated, the two brave 
youths succeeded, with a small knife, in killing 
their ferocious enemy, but unhappily for them 
not soon enongh to save their father; and the 
afilicted boys were left to lament his death and 
their own severe wounds. They both, with 
difficulty, survived; and are, I understand, still 
living in California, although dreadful objects 
—the features of one of them being nearly ob- 
literated.—[ Hurdy’s Travels in Mexico. 


EryMoLoey Or THE coacu.—A party in the 
Omnibus were conversing on the etymology of 
the strange vehicle in which they were riding. 
It being universally agreed that it was derived 
from the Latin, an unfortunate urchin returning 
from the holidays to a boarding-school, was ap- 
plied to by his mamma to tell * what ‘omnibus’ 
comes from.” ‘From the bank, to be sure!” 
replied the boy. “No, not that, my dear,” 
said his mother, ** 1 mean what Latin words the 
name of it comes from!” ‘Oh! from £ omni,’ 
meaning ¢o every body; and £ buss,’ a kiss,” said 
young Syntax, leaving the ladies and gentle- 
men present to make what application they 


pleased of his information, and to wonder at | 


the “ march of mind” in this enlightened age. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 
For the Philadelphia Album. 
BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 

I have been out amid the enchantment of 
nature. I have gazed upon her high and 
holy beauties, until I scarce believe them 
earthly. 


*“ We gaze and turn away, and know not where, 
Dazzled and drunk with beauty ; till the heart 
Reels in its fulness.”"—Byron. 


And yet these beauties are resigned, volun- 
tarily, for the soft and joyless pleasure of 
art. Strange, passing strange, that the high 
and ennobling delights which nature can 
bestow on the imagination, should be ne- 
elected for so miserable a mimicry of joy— 
for pastimesand pleasures so lame and love- 
less! Who that has hung over the loveliness 
of nature, and felt his bosom, the while, 
widen with her expansion, and refine with 
her harmony, would be bound down to the 
mean, mercenary deformity of art? Who 
that has pondered afar off, where the foot- 
steps of art have not trampled on the flow- 
erets of nature, by some sequestered lake, 
in whose tranquil wave the wild bird only 
dips his wing; watched the fragrant foot- 
steps of departing day, as, one by one, the 


woody hills bid adieu to his beams— 
Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbre 


who that has glowed over such scenes as all 
glow over, can be content to drug his na- 
ture with the feculence of artificial plea- 
sure? 

Mr. Addison in his papers on the imagi- 
nation, has, with more than his usual ele- 
gance, shown the superiority of nature Sas 
but he has not shown it all. He circum- 
scribes her pleasures to those which are de- 
rived from objectsof sight. But we cannot 
suppose the other four senses dormant, cr 
roaming oyer nature “Jonely and lost to| 


light forevermore.” We know that the 
breeze which fans the fevered cheek, and 
restores the fainting spirit, is not shut out 
from the imagination alone. Nor has the 
voice of music ceased to “ sooth the savage 
soul.” The fragrance of nature’s flowers, 
the sweetness of her fruits, still recommend 
themselves to our desires. How is it possi- 
ble to forget this, or toremember it without 
a throb of gratitude to that Being— 


* Who not content 

With every food of life to nourish man, 
Iiath made all nature beauty to his eye, 
Or music to his ear !"’—Akenside. 

Every nature is impregnated with desires 
that attract it towards particular objects. 
The imagination has within itself the power 
of motion. It can flow unaided, but not un- 
restricted. Its channel must be assigned by 
the inclination. It is the will at whose be- 
hest fancy seeks— 


“ With her unwearied wing, 
By sea and shore each mute and living thing ,""— 

and it is only as it obeys the mandate of 
will, as it conforms to the bent of passion, 
that it can procure or impart pleasure. We 
cannot believe that when the imagination, 
urged by a sense of duty, or by a still more 
imperious sense, want, flaps its leaden wings 
coldly and reluctantly over some desert 
spot of mind; when it chains its eye of light 
to the stale and nauseous contemplation of 
that for which it has no aflinity; I say, we 
cannot believe it able to experience or com- 
municate the glow of pleasure. No, it hates 
it—loathes its dull and unendeared duty. 
It is only when it is mated with a “ frater 
feeling strong,” that it soars on gladsome 
wings, and brings from the remotest recesses 
of the soul, food grateful tothe mind. But 
these desires can only be soothed or satisfied 
by nature. How, by consulting the passions 
can art conciliate the imagination, subser- 
vient as she is to their influence? Gold per- 
haps is the talisman. Yes, when the passions, 
smothered in the narrow atmosphere of art, 
have died; when, like confined waters, the 
limpid aspirations of the soul have evapo- 
rated; we indeed find a vile, sordid, soul- 
less sediment, which art can call her own. 
Avarice, the canker of the soul, that fouls 
while it enfeebles its victim. But what are 
the enjoyments that can breathe in so nar- 
row a bosom? If fear withouta glimmering 
of hope, if doting love without the power 
of gratification, be pleasure, the miser has 
it. In the unlovely loneliness of his dark 
and unendeared state, he may exult over his 
treasure; every faculty of his insect nature 
may flutter around the dust that he adores; 
but the blessings of the widow and the or- 
phan never brightens his portion of the ge- 
neral curse; the dew of sympathy does not 
soften the stern. sufferings of his soul. He 
hates, but his hate is reverberated with re- 
doubled blackness back on his own heart. 
His pestiferous nature not only blasts the 
prospects of others, but blights every flower 
that might have bloomed on his own desert 
path. He lives an exile from sympathy, an 
alien from his species. “The curses of hate 
and the hisses of scorn” cling unrelentingly 
to him as he crawls through existence. His 

soul rots away in continual acts of meanness 

and crime.. Fearing and feared, hating and 

hated, he is left to die, like a dungeon toad, 

in the atmosphere he has poisoned. This 

is the desire that battens on art. I do not 


envy it— 
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“T care not fortune, what you me deny: 

You cannot rob me of free nature’s grace, 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Thro’ which Aurora shows her brightning face: 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living stream at eve, 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres trace, 

And [ their toys to the great children leave, 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, naught can me bereave.”’ 

Thompson. 
To nature, every passion of the heart looks 

for itsaliment. In her widely varied fields 
every appetite is satisfied. She exclaims, 
come unto me all ye that are athirst I will 
give you drink. The soul parched with pas- 
sion, however various, however violent, 
may here bathe in the fount of enjoyment. 
No bounds limit her empire, no draughts 
exhaust her store. For ever full, for ever 
fresh, for ever flowing, she irrigates the soul 
in eternal youth. She requires no impor- 
tunity, she asks nosolicitation ; but dispenses 
her wealth with a breast ever kind, and a 
brow ever smiling. 


Yet there are those who leave the kindly 
arms of healthy nature, to hang in meagre 
solicitation on the shrivelled breasts of art. 
Is the sweetness of the draught sufficient to 
compensate for its penury? No, it is unal- 
loyed bitterness to the disappointed soul. 
The palate loathes, the veins reject the un- 
natural nurture; and the soul exhausted at 
length, dropping from the seat of her unre- 
warded solicitation, sighs that all is vanity 


There is another attribute of the imagi- 
nation to which I would apply this subject. 
It is its illimitable magnitude, that expan- 
sion, which, defying bonds and barriers— 

** Extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent ;”’ 
which mounts in height to the battlements 
of heaven, and dares, undazzled and undis- 
mayed, to gaze on the very glory of glories; 
which descends among the accursed, un- 
scathed by its terrors, and marks the thun- 
der-scarred brow, and measures the dwin- 
dled majesty of the chief of the fallen. Who 
that contemplates the magnitude, the un- 
measurable immensity of the human imagi- 
nation, will wonder that it gnaws its chain 
and frets for a wider sky? And were we to 
shorten her fetters, and to bind down her 
mighty limbs beyond the power to struggle, 
would her happiness be enhanced? No, the 
imagination was not formed for restraint, 
much less the restraint of so mean a bond 
as art’s. Her tether is ever stretched to its 
utmost tension. The mind, ere reconciled 
to its bond, rises a thousand times with eyes 
fixed upon the sun, and fluttering for a mo- 
ment, feels not its chord. But it soon reaches 
its limit. The assisting grasp of hope is 
withdrawn—and the aspirant sinks back to 
its loathed but fate-linked fetters! What is 
the consolation art can afford for this insa- 
tiable appetite of the soul? 4 more stinted 
portion! 

It is natural to the human mind to mount 
in the scale of moral greatness: 


‘*1n our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat: descent and fall 
To us is adverse."’—Milton. 


There is still in our character a lingering 
fondness for our former perfection. We 
were formed originally for virtue: and 
though that virtue be withdrawn, its neces- 
sity to our happiness remains. The soul 
yearns over the vacancy, and mourns in 
pain and impatience the loss of its former 


‘nature, like a little voice in a lofty dome, 


, For the Philadelphia Album. 


we were, and are, and should be. Though 
dimmed, she is not quenched; though her 
pinions be shorn, reason still knows to soar 
cowards the perfection we once basked in. 
Like the fabled holy fire, her dimmed and 
dwindled, though immortal flame, emulates 
in embers its former glory, and throws at 
times a feeble and flickering glow over the 
darkened grandeur of the fane she once ren- 
dered resplendent. Thus she wakes the re- 
membrance of former glory, and thus makes 
the darkness of our nature visible. And are 
we so dull as to cherish no ambition for a 
nobler standing in the estimation of our- 
selves and our God. No, the soul gropes 
in eager agony for her extinguishing torch, 
and never rests until these carking and cor- 
roding aspirations are quenched in renewed 
fruition. Can art promise this? Never!— 
What efficacy can there be in the impotent 
abortions of a diseased nature, to call back 
to that corrupted temple, the human soul, 
the purity that once hallowed it? That na- 
ture cannot soar above its present level, 
which dilates with satiated vanity on the 
paltry productions of its own puny powers. 
It cannot rise to the comprehension, much 
less to the desire of virtue. Its province is 
to toy with its tether—to arrange its play- 
things around it, and revel in its baby bliss; 
or to lull itself to sleep, ignoble but satis- 
fied sleep, in its cradled weakness. Thought 
would not contract itself to creep across the 
threshold of such a mind. Such is its fee- 
bleness; what are its faults? Vice in a noble 


calls in contemned and contrasted weak- 
ness. It is in narrow souls that crime nes- 
tles—those vain and little natures that con- 
template with eternal complacency them- 
selves and their productions. 

“To dally much with subjects mean and low, 

Proves that the soul is such, or makes |. so.’’—Cowper. 

Contemplate your cities, your courts, con- 

gresses ; where man looks almost exclusively 
to art, where nature is repudiated in cha- 
racter, and art and affectation modulate the 
manners and the morals. Regard, for in- 
stance, the profession of “ politics infirm, 
jealous of worth’’—a creature only less des- 
picable than abhorrent; a reptile whomarks 
his way with the slimy venom of his nature, 
as with glossy surface and sinuous move- 
ments, he creeps into power: who, suppliant, 
smiles and smiles; but successful, plays the 
villain! 

‘* Who wrap destruction up in gentle words, 

And bows and smiles, more fatal than their swords ; 

Who stifle nature and subsist on art; 

Who coin the face and petrify the heart ; 


All real kindness for the show discard, 
As marble polished, and as marble hard.””— Young. 


The contemplation of nature, on the con- 
trary, lifts the soul to its highest and ho- 
liest capacity. It is she, ‘‘ who calls aloud 
through all her works” that there is a God. 
It is she who gives most frequent and forci- 
ble mementos of our duty; tells that her and 


our ruler— 
* Delights in virtue; 
And that which he delights in must be happy.”’ 


Philadelphia. ARION. 


ON DUELLING. 
* The practice of duelling had its origin 
among the barbarous nations of the north; 
and it is somewhat singular, that while their 
language, literature, and philosophy have 
passed away as though they had never been, 


attribute. Reason lives to tell us of what 


that one of their most savage and hateful 


customs should alone remain, and be recog- 
nised in christian communities in every 
quarter of the globe, as the true test of hon- 
our! This fact forms so strange a feature in 
human society, that were it not witnessed 
by us, but rested upon the record of a tra- 
veller as relating to some far off people, it 
would put power of belief to its utmost 
stretch. And howis this great and growing 
evil to be remedied? Not surely by those 
who acknowledge the obligation of what is 
called the “law of honour,” and who are 
willing to abide the penalty—nor by the 
severity of the laws enacted against the 
practice of it—for according to the duellist’s 
code, the greater the risk to be encountered 
the greater the glory. Human laws are 
found to snap in a thousand pieces when- 
ever they come into collision with human 
passions, and though we owe much to the 
laws, yet it is beyond their reach to correct 
any moral evil. 

Where, then, must we look for a check 
to this current of barbarism, but to a change 
of opinions in society. The duellist obeys 
a law more imperious than the mandate of 
the greatest tyrant that ever lived; if he is 
a rebellious subject, and will not obey this 
law, he knows that he will immediately 
loose his caste, and those whom he once 
called friends now become to him strangers. 
Strangers in the land which gave them all 
birth—strangers in what was once a domes- 
tic circle around the family hearth! 

It is clear, then, that public opinion must 
undergo a change, before the odious prac- 
tice of duelling can be abolished. A voice 
like the voice of one man, must be heard 
springing from the highest pinnacles, as well 
as from the lowest depths of society, against 
this abominable tax on the lives of our best 
and bravest men. From the pulpit and from 
the press, from the highways and from the 
fire side, there should be but one opinion 
heard, ard few we think would hail it with 
greater pleasure than the major part of those 
who now acknowledge and obey what they 
call the “ law of honour,” before the law of 
the land, or the law of God. 

We begun this article intending merely 
to introduce the following extract from Gil- 
lies’ History of Greece, with which we now 
conclude. R. J. 


“ Many particulars which distinguished 
the Greeks from the mass of ancient and 


modern nations, seemed to have derived 


their origin from the same useful institu- 


‘| tions, particularly the custom of going un- 


armed, and their perpetual contempt for the 
capricious notions concerning the point of 
honour. These high minded republicans 
were accustomed, in the private gymnastics 
and palestras, as well as in the public games 
and their solemnities, to inflict and to suffer 
the most provoking indignities. A barbarous 
Scythian, who witnessed a spectacle that 
seemed to him as shocking and intolerable 
as it would appear to modern punctilious gen- 
tlemen, declared to his Athenian conductor, 
that if any one véntured on offering the same 
insults to him, which the Athenian youths 
were continnally offering to each other, he 
would soon convince the assembly that his 
sword was not an empty ornament of his 
person, but an useful guardian of his hon- 
our! Such were the sentiments of the Scy- 
thian, and such as all history attests are the 
sentiments of all uncultivated minds. An 
untutored barbarian sets no bounds to his 
resentment. The smallést injury renders 
his anger implacable ; hisindignation against 
the offender being proportioned, not to the 
nature of his offence, but to his own pride, 
whichis sounDLESS! The slightest fault re- 
quires the severest atonement, and not only 


a blow, but a word or a look may inflict a 
stain on the delicacy of his supposed hon. 
our, which can only be washed out in the 
blood of his aggressor. The excess of this 
brutish fierceness before they were correct: 
ed by the refinement of Grecian philosophy, 
were repressed by the habitual practice of 
the gymnastic exercises. In the schools ap- 
propriated to the advancement of these 
manly arts, the Greeks learned the valua- 
ble lesson of repelling injuries by others of 
a similar kind, proportioning the punish- 
ment to the offence, and of thus preventing 
a slight occasion of animosity from degene- 
rating into a permanent cause of rancorous 
revenge.” 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Saturpay, May 1, 1830. 


Epucation.—The legislature having closed their 
labours, perhaps it is idle to discuss this subject un- 
til the lawgivers of the people shall again assemble 
together, At least so say the opponents of the poli- 
ey we advocate—those who contend that our present 
public schools are sufficiently adequate to the wants 
of the community. But we cannot concur with 
them. The public mind is not sufficiently excited 
and unanimous upon the subject. Many consider its 
agitation merely a stratagem of politicians who are 
anxious to attach themselves to the advocacy of some 
popular question, and, so thinking, do not examine 
into its important merits. It is for this reason that 
we shall occasionally allude to it in such terms as 
we think it deserves. The principal objections 
which are urged against the present system, are, that 
it is not sufficiently extensive, and that its design, 
instead of being national, is charitable—a kind of 
alms dealt out to the miserably poor, excluding from 
its kindly influence all those who arrogate to them- 
selves a degree of rank beyond beggars. This is 
absolutely the fact—a fact that can be satisfactorily 
illustrated by examining into the class of parents 
whose children receive the benefits of education at 
our public schools. True, there are exceptions; oc- 
casionally the child of a respectable mechanic, day 
labourer or widow, may be found among them; but 
the general policy of these institutions, or, we should 
rather say, the reputation they enjoy, is such as to 
exclude from them all but the children of the mise- 
rably poor. None will send their children there for 
intellectual improvement unless reduced to the mea- 
sure by absolute necessity. And where poverty is the 
chief recommendation for admission, a stigma on the 
policy and character is the consequence. A free 
school in this vicinity is almost synonymous with an 
almshouse—the name is repulsive to honest pride 
and to honorable feeling, and it is an amelioration 
of this evil that we urge. It is said by some of the 
most liberal and enlightened of the advocates of the 
present system, that any other is fallacious, and that 
the notion of obloquy, as attached to that at present 
in practice, is founded in error. If so, let them 
come out in print and make it appear. The press 
is free, and where men are conversant with any 
scheme of public utility which is deemed imperfect, 
it is their duty to defend it and explain its princi+ 
ples. All are open tc conviction on a subject so vi- 
tally important, and arguments from a respectable 
and intelligent source cannot fail to command re- 
spectful attention. 

That the plan, as at present pursued, is not suffi- 
ciently extensive, who that examines it for a moment 
can doubt? What kind of education is obtained at 
our free schools? One that fits a pupil to take a part 
in the councils of the nation; one that renders him 
familiar even with the theory of arts and sciences, 
and the general branches of useful knowledge’? 
Neither. He probably acquires sufficient skill to 
write his name legibly, and to solve a simple ques 
tion by the rule of three—he can tell you that the 
Delaware runs east of Philadelphia, and the Schuyl- 
kill west. Beyond this, all is doubt and mystery— 
beyond this, his teacher does not think it necessary 
that he should wander in the paths of knowledge, 
but he is sent forth into the world with a mind stored 
with all the wisdom meted out as the liberal gift of 
a free republic. What a mockery! Such, we be- 
lieve, is a true picture of the benefits conferred by 
the present course, and such is the system which 
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many esteem as adequate to all the wants and wishes 
of the people. Is it so? Let the present excite- 
ment which exists in this city and throughout the 
country, in reference to the subject, answer. Let 
the honest conviction of any intelligent man an- 
swer, and we shall not fear the result. And if 
it is not adequate to the wants and wishes of the 
community, let it be denounced, and some other, 
more congenial with the spirit of our republic, and 
potter calculated to enlighten the minds and strength- 
en the morals of the poor as well as the rich, be 
adopted in its stead, 


LireRaAR¥Y Premicums.—It may well be question- 
ed at this particular crisis, whether offering literary 
premiums contributes to the developement of our 
literary energies as a people, or to the advance- 
ment of our literary reputation. If we examine 
into the merits of those productions to which 
premiums have been awarded, we will find for the 
most part, that they do not evince genius or research; 
and instead of being looked up to as the models of 
all subsequent compositions, they receive an ephe- 
meral circulation, and then sink into merited obli- 
yion. Generally speaking, their selection from the 
multitude, sent in competition, has depended more 
upon the choice of subject and a knowledge of the 
writer, or some similar circumstance, than the in- 
trinsic merits of the composition. We remember 
that in the case of a theatrical address, to which a 
prize was sometime since awarded in this city, two 
thirds of the judges could not find leisure to exam- 
ine the variety of articles submitted to their inspec- 
tion, but referred the whole matter to one who had 
as little taste for poetry as it is possible for an intel- 
ligent man to have. His decision, nevertheless, 
settled the affair; and one of the most miserable 
productions ever spoken at the opening of a theatre, 
was circulated through the country as a prize ad- 
dress, to which an intelligent Philadelphia commit- 
tee had awarded the palm of excellence. The natu- 
ral consequence of this decision was, that the repu- 
tation of our poets was impaired, and the author of 
the address, instead of receiving an increase of fame, 
was held up to the scorn and animadversion of all 
who were capable of forming a proper judgment of 
his piece, 

On the other hand, again, it often happens that 
those who are most prominent in offering literary 
premiums are least capable of paying them. On all 
occasions of this kind, it should be an indispensable 
measure, that, at the time the offer was submitted to 
the public, the names of the judges should also be 
given, and the amount of the premium placed in 
bank, subject to the order of the successful candi- 
date, Our writers would then know precisely of what 
they were in pursuit, and have some confidence in 
the result. It is an extremely hard case, when, after 
much labour and thought have been devoted to a lite- 
rary production—and when the decision of the judges 
has selected it from among a host of competing 
performances, that the writer should be swindled out 
of the promised reward. In many cases that have 
fallen under our observation, this has actually been 
the case, and it is on this account, in connection with 
the one alluded to above, that intelligent writers will 
not enter the lists of competition. The inevitable de- 
duction is, our premium productions emanate from 
the younger aspirants in the literary world, and, in- 
stead of being creditable to our intellectual character 
asa people, are the mawkish, effeminate, and inflated 
offspring of uncultivated minds, and altogether un- 
worthy of being estimated as specimens of choice 
American literature. To show the character of 
some of the premiums offered throughout the coun- 
try, we mention the editor of a small semi-weekly 
aflair, published in New York, called the Repository. 
In the generosity of his heart, he offers a copy of 
his work to any one who will obtain for, and remit 
him the amount of six annual subscriptions. ‘There 
is scarcely an editor, great or small, throughout the 
continent, but would be willing to make a similar 
proposition, 


The American Monthly Magazine came to us this 
Morning in an improved dress and with a stout heart. 
Kthas so frequently been predicted that this work 
Would not survive its first year, that despite of all 
the kind words we have lavished on its editor—de- 


spite of the many pats we had given his pretty head, }Clay men in Fayette upon the Jury. All, 
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we had misgivings of its future existence. These, 
however, are quite dissipated on perusing the first 
number of the new volume. The editor says— 


** We welcome you to our table for another year, 
dear reader. It is pleasant to find ourselves here— 
the mahogany still spread for your entertainment, 
maugre the boding prophecies of our neighbours. 
We were to have been dead ere now. Our epitaph 
has been six—nay—nine months written. Our wind- 
ing sheet has been considered woven. Yet we fall 
not away. We feel no symptom. Our pulse is as 
free, and freer, our friends as many, and more. We 
stand well on our legs as yet—and, please Heaven, 
so we will! The sapling—to be poetical—may grow, 
though the raven in the dry tree croak never so 
hoarsely. 

** We have no disposition to exult. Our retrospect 
is of a gentler character. We entered, in distressed 
times, with the ebb of a boyish reputation against 
us, and the wrecks of unlucky precedents around, 
upon an enterprise depending wholly upon public 
favour. We have been over-praised and abused, 
chilled with the condolence of critics and d——d 
(dosed) with their faint encouragement; yet, spite 
of all these, we are still bravely afloat, the clouds 
clearing, and our sails filling—*‘ because why?’ as 
Mr. Phelim O’Shaughnessy would say,—the envi- 
ous and the malicious are the few, and the kind and 
well-wishing are the many.” 


Well said, Mr. Willis, and temperate. There is 
a touch of dignity and satire in all this that we can- 
not but applaud. There has been much malignity 
and envy exercised by some of our youthful contem- 
poraries in relation to this young man, who in real- 
ity is more deserving than is generally imagined. 
His opinion of Moore’s Byron is well expressed and 
in consonance with our views, It is from one who 
has acquired no mean reputation as a poet, and will 
form a connecting link in the great chain of testimo- 
ny which we have adduced in support of the opinions 
we advanced on the first appearance of that work. It 
is subjoined— 


*¢Jt is unfortunate for our vow of gayety that the 
first book beneath our hand is the Life of Byron. 
We have read it, like the rest of the world, with an 
interest that brings in its depth a compulsion to gravi- 
ty. ‘There was probably never a man whose true 
biography was more desirable, and such a desire 
has, we think, rarely been so completely met. The 
strange and wayward personal character of the poet, 
the towering and passionate beauty of his genius, 
the eminence of his biographer, and the natural un- 
reserved manner and material of the book, are in- 
tensitives of rare and powerful concurrence. We 
have risen from the perusal with unusually gratified 
feelings. It throws new light upon the erratic ten- 
dencies of genius, and therefore, aside from other 
and more obvious attractions, it is a volume of gold 
to the stores of mental philosophy—but more than 
this, we have laid it by, with an admiration for the 
main features in the dhavantle of Byron, which is as 
new and unexpected to us, as it will doubtless be to 
every other reader who has taken his impressions as 
we did, from that ‘ common liar, common Fame.’ ” 

‘¢ Of the nobler qualities of Byron, the history of 
his life is full of instances. He was the ‘ soul of ho- 
nour,’ generous, affectionate and brave. He had eve- 
ry thing we admire in the boy—every thing we look 
to see ripen worthily in the man. His biographer 
has recorded the circumstances of his early life, and 
indeed, of his manhood, with a minuteness, from 
which, if we may judge by the characters we have 
had opportunity to scrutinize, the most virtuous 
among us would shrink. ‘The finer elements of the 
poet’s character are fortunately paramount, and no 
one, we believe, can read his life, without an inter- 
est in him which borders closely upon an affection, 
The ancedotes of his boyhood must win at once upon 
the love of every man who can appreciate the finest 
traits of human nature. We select two from the 
many recorded by Mr. Moore.” 


The Magazine is in truth quite a clever perform- 
ance. We shall quote some of its articles for our 
paper hereafter. 


THE KENTUCKY DUEL. 

It will be recollected that some time since 
a duel was fought by George J. Trotter, 
editor of the Kentucky Gazette, and Mr. 
Wickliffe, of Lexington, Ky., in which the. 
latter was killed. The following, which 
we take from a late number of the Gazette, 
will show the colour of the proceedings in 
reference to the surviver. 

Another effort was made by the Grand 
Jury on Monday last, to indict the editor 
of this paper for the death of the late Mr. 


Wickliffe. The prosecution we understand 
failed by one vote. 

It is not our object to impeach the motives 
of either the Sheriff or the Grand Jury, but 
we do think that there is an impropriety in 
there being three-fourths of the most decided 


that we ask, is simply, that we may be tried 
by tmpartial men, we care not to what party 
ee may belong. 

_ With this jury we were dissatisfied, know- 
ing the relation which they bore to certain 
individuals. They are doubtless honest, but 
like all others they have their partialities 
and their antipathies. We allude to the fact 
that upon this Jury there appeared and 
voted, five of the connections and relatives 
of Clifton Thompson and Jepthah Dudley, 
between whom and myself there exists a 
bitter personal animosity growing out of 
this veryduel. The brother of Mr. Thomp- 
son, his uncle, the father-in-law of his bro- 
ther, the brother of his brother-in-law, and 
the uncle of Mr. Dudley all sat upon this 
Jury, and all voted for our prosecution. We 
repeat that they are doubtless men of hon- 
our and prtgiee but we appeal to the can- 
dour of the public to decide, whether or 
not these men should sit in judgment upon 
us. 
We know that one of the Sheriffs is liable 
to the charge of gross injustice, he being the 
brother-in-law of Mr. Thompson. But we 
do hope and trust that the Jury was sum- 
moned without due reflection, and that they 
were not summoned by him. We cannot 
believe that any unworthy motives prompt- 
ed the selection. The uninterrupted friend- 
ship which has subsisted between us, and 
his uniform good conduct as an officer, for- 
bids the idea that he wished injustice done 
us. We disavow the slightest intention to 
cast a reflection upon any one. 

Mr. Wickliffe is now no more; and we 
hope that no remark of ours will be con- 
strued into any disrespect for his memory. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that Roger 
Quarles, Wm. E. Dudley, W. Z. Thompson, 
James Rogers, and James Vaughn, who 
voted for a bill of manslaughter in his case, 
should have wished to prosecute us for mur- 
der. Whatever may be the result of the 
efforts now making against our life and our 
liberty, we will cheerfully submit to the 
laws of our country. 


The Herald of the Times is the title of a 
new journal just attempted at Newport, R. 
I. It isedited and published by James At- 
kinson. 


The Euterpeiad is the title of a new work 
which has just been attempted at New York, 
under the editorial auspices of Charles Ding- 
ley, Esq. It is intended to rival the Mir- 
ror, being of the same size, printed more 
elegantly, and edited with a degree of talent 
sufficient to win approbation and maintain 
rank. It is published at three dollars per 
annum, in advance. 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


A few days since, a childof Welcome Smith, of 
West Brookfield, about five and a half years old, 
fell into a well 22 feet deep, in which were 12 feet 
of water, and was taken out unhurt, not the slight- 
est mark of injury being found on its body. No 
one saw the child fall into the well, and its condi- 
tion was ascertained only by its cries. 

It is understood that Alexander C. Twining, Esq. 
has resigned the office of Principal Engineer on the 
Juniata Tickdien of the Pennsylvania Canal. 


Above the Market.—A countryman, driving down 
towards Fulton Market the other day, with a load 
of turkies, was accosted by a citizen with—** Halloo, 
Mister, what do you ask for turkies?” ‘* A dollar 
apiece!” ‘* You’re rather above the market.” ‘I 
know it,” said Barleycorn, drawing up the reins 
and cracking his whip, ‘* but I shall soon be down 
the ee up Dobbin!” 

The Richmond Enquirer asserts upon authority 
of direct information from Washington, that Mr. 
Rives is acquitting himself at Paris, much to his 
own credit, and to the satisfaction of the govern- 
ment. 

It is stated in late Mexican papers that General 
Santander has written from Hamburgh, offering his 
services to the Mexican government to assist in re- 

elling the Spanish invasion, to which President 
Dostaaente had returued a complimentary answer. 

On Wednesday, the 17th, Mr. William Edwards, 
of Slenford, put an end to his existence in an extra- 
ordinary manner. He placed a hay fork against the 
wall in his stable, with the pro uppermost, be- 


tion until he was strangled. The deceased was 74 
years of age. 

Retort.—Mr. Forsyth, in his speech the other 
day in the Senate, on the Indian subject, said— 

Georgia will have the of her bond—EVEN 
TO THE PoUND oF FLESH!” ‘To which 
of Maine, happily replied—** ia 1 have 
her bond fulfilled—but the cutting 0) the pound of 
Jflesh—there’s the rub! She must take care that no 
blood be drawn!” 

The steam boat Patuxent, on her passage from 
Baltimore to Fredericksburgh, recently —- 
burning in consequence of the bursting of a car y 
of aquafortis, deposited among the cargo as *‘ glass.” 

Cox, the murderer of Col. Dunn, made an at- 
tempt to escape on Monday night last. Notwith- 
—s the vigilance of the jailer’s family, (Mr. 
Griggs being ill in bed at the time,) some one fur- 
nished Cox with a saw and file, with which he had 
nearly cut off his irons and one of the window bars. 
This occurred before the arrival of the evening 

uard. A new set of irons has been prepared for 
iim.— Virginia Free Press. 

Since the first of April thirty-one thousand and 
six hundred ship letters have been received at the 
post office in New York; a greater number than is 
usually received in three months. 

The Albany Daily Advertiser states upon the au- 
thority of a gentleman from the west, that forty 
thousand barrels of flour, lying at the village of Ro- 
chester, and intended for the New York market 
had, in consequence of the increase of tolls upon 
the canal, and before the information of their reduc- 
tion were received, been shipped to Montreal. 

SouTHWELv’s benefit was announced to take place 
at Charleston, on the evening of the 17th instant, 
when, by permission, a detachment of the U, S. 
Troops was to go through the ceremony of shooting 
a Deserter. 

Simms, of South Carolina, says, that the sceptre 
is about to pass from the hands of Blackwood—that 
his frame has grown rickety—his laugh has degene- 
rated into a sniffle—and he absolutely shows signs of 
a palsy. We don’t think so. 

The Missionary Society of the Reformed Dutch 
Church have discontinued the publication of their 
ay rope Magazine, and have determined to issue 
in its place a weekly newspaper, to be entitled the 
Christian Intelligencer.” 

The Pittsburg Sessions commenced on Monday 
last. Two hundred and fifty civil cases are on the 
dockets for trial. Staley, charged with the murder 
of Moore, and John Harrison, who killed Miss 
Johnson, are to be tried forthwith at this court. 

Miss Lane, after concluding a profitable engage- 
ment at Pittsburg, has departed for Cincinnati. 

Literal despatch from the late George Canning to 
Sir Charles Bagot, Ambassador at the Hague:— 

In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 

Is giving too little and asking too much; 

With equalized duties the French are content, 

So we'll clap on Dutch bottoms full fifteen per cent. 

The New York Sentinel of Friday last says: ** A 
cask was picked up in the Bay, just below Fort La 
Fayette yesterday, which, upon examination, was 
found to contain the bodies of three persons, (two 
males and one female) with their heads and feet cut 
off! Mr. James Church, the coroner at the Nar- 
rows, held an inquest over the bodies, but we have 
not heard the result. 

We regret to learn, says the Charleston Mercury, 
that our fellow townsman, Capt. WELLSMAN, (of the 
brig Catherine,) was wounded last evening by a 
white man of the name of Perrin, who, we under- 
stand, has been committed to jail. Capt. W. whilst 
passing through Elliott street, observed two negroes 
fighting, and attempted to separate them, but was 
prevented from doing so by the interference of Per- 
rin, who stabbed him in the side witha knife. The 
wound is said to be severe, though, it is hoped, not 
dangerous. 

The Milledgeville Recorder states, that some few 
of the gold diggers in the Cherokee Nation, have 
respected the notice given them by the Indian Agent 
to desist, but the far | Pigaead part continue their 
operations regardless of his warning. Several thou- 
sand persons from North and South Carolina and 
Georgia are engaged in the business. 


The Grand Jury of the Cireuit Court for Pike 
county, Alabama, ata late term, presented Major 
Philip Wager, of the United States Army, for an 
alleged infraction of the rights of the citizens of 
Alabama; he having issued a proclamation, by order 
of the Secretary of War, directing all white persons 
not having permits or Indian wives, to leave the 
territory of the Creck Indians within fifteen days. 
The Grand Jury pronounce the Major and his men 
guilty of a violation of the laws of Alabama, that 
state at the’ last session of the legislature having 
extended its jurisdiction over the said territory. 

The Mayor of New Orleans appears to be in very 
ill-odour in that city. ‘The papers call him a nullity. 
He is said, at the late distressing fire in that place, 
to have threatened prosecution to those dray and 
cartmen, who, assisting in the removals, should in- 
jure the pavements; and actually to have stood by, 
taking down their names with a pencil, in order to 
carry this threat into execution! . 

The Eastern Argus of last says: ‘* The 
Blue Mountains have been on fire for several days 
past. We,understand that the flames have got fur- 
ther down the mountain than they have been for 
thirty years before—of course, immense loss has 
been sustained in timber, fences, &e. The atmos- 
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resents the appearance it usually does during the 
ndian Summer.” 

The. Union Line from Baltimore via the canal ar- 
rived yesterday afternoon at 25 minutes after 4 
o’clock, being the earliest arrival by that route ever 
made, 

The votes in Virginia on the acceptance of the 
new Constitution are, so far as ascertained, for it 
$876—against it, 4082. 


“~ 


SELECTIONS. 


LORD BYRON. 


From Tur New York AMERICAN. 

Moore’s Lire or Brnrow illustrates upon every 
page that aphorism of Napoleon, that ‘‘ men must 
placed in a favourable light as well as pictures ;” 
for we question if there is in the whole range of bi- 
ography such a thorough exposition of character, as 
Mr. Moore has given in his life of the noble Bard. 

He has in fact performed the task with a fidelity 
that would amply satisfy the predilection of the illus- 
trious subject of his labours to expose his follies and 
vices to the world—if, ‘ alas! poor ghost,” he were 
conscious how uncharitably they would be passed 
upon by others. 

We know, then, the worst of Lord Byron, and 
should recollect, when judging of his personal cha- 
racter, and comparing it with that of other cclebrat- 
ed individuals, that of those whose reputations have 

become public property, there is no one who has 

been thus thoroughly denuded of the veil with which 
tf ‘Time and Death envelope the motives of human ac- 
tions. 


he The most bigotted prejudice cannot deny that 
¢ Byron had the elements of every thing great and 
: noble in his disposition, though blended in chaotic 

' mixture with much that was gross and revolting. 


flowing ‘‘affectionateness” of his disposition; the 
wishful yearning after something to love that mark~- 
ed his early boyhood; the warm and enduring friend- 
ships that were the passions of his youth, and the 
long-tried and undying kindness which he evinced 
toward his early companions in his riper years. 
This single trait, leavening as it did his whole cha- 
racter, throughout his life, is alone sufficient to en- 
list our sympathies for the weakness of the poet, 
and command our charities for his vices. But when 
to this is added the early leaning to religion of a 
t heart untutored in its precepts; the reverence he 
: showed to sacred things in after years, amid the 
leasures that allured and the passions that assailed 
1im, without one principle implanted by others to 
foster and support the sentiment—we pity him who 
denies that charity to the failings of one so strange- 
ly constituted, which, if a Christian, he must know 
chat his own require. 

‘Tam no bigct,” says Byron, in a letter to the 
 Jate Mr. Gifford: am no bigot to infidelity, and 
did not expect that because I doubted the immortali- 
ty of man, [ should be charged with denying the ex- 
istence of a God. It was the comparative insignifi- 
cance of ourselves and our world, when placed in 
comparison: with the mighty whole, that first led 
me to imagine that our pretensions to immortality 
might be over-rated.”” ‘hese, if the doubts of a 
sceptic, are at least not the cavils of an atheist. 
They are the delusions of a strange humility, that 
could only exist in the perversion of so noble an in- 
tellect, agitated to its depths by so awful a question. 

To us, the mind of Byron, in its desolation, seems 
like the ruins of some pagan temple, where even 
theyshrines of idolatry awaken reverence; for they 

rove it the abode of religion, though the worship 
1as been perverted. The adoration of Nature in 
the sublime descriptions of her works which per- 
vade his poems, if not the effect of piety in himsclf, 
may at least be the cause of it in others; while the 
darker delineations of human passion that are blend- 
ed with them, may well awaken a feeling of humili- 
ty in the haughtiest bosom. 

The first outery against Byron was raised, not on 
account of his own habits, but the audacity with 
which he reflected upon those of others. His live- 
ly little poem ** The Waltz,” with the piguant notes 
subjoined to it, must have given offence to many in 
the cirele in which he moved; a class of society he 
has elsewhere denominated the most licentious in 
Europe. 

But it was his allusions to royal profligacy that 
first drew down upon the noble bard those virulent 
attacks which so rapidly succeeded each other, and 
were so long and industriously continued. ‘hose 
two stanzas upon *fA Lady weeping,” addressed to 
the Princess Charlotte, called out more obloquy 
upon the character of the writer, than did even the 
most reckless productions of his pen. 

Byron has shown in the fourth canto of Childe 
Harold, that he felt the personality and bitterness 
of those unmanly attacks, 


7, Take that single trait in his character, the over- 


**From the loud roar of foaming calumny, 
To the small whisper of the a Pa few;” 


while his pasquinade upon an illustrious personage, 
written at the time, evinces how little he was affect- 
ed by the threats of his enemies. 

It was at this period, when the poet was patiently 
abiding the storm that assailed him from withou 
and manfally straggling with pecuniary difficulties 
within, that Lady Byron quietly abstracted herself 
from his dwelling, and left his lordship to the plea- 

occupation of encountering a score of bailiffs, 


ed against him.—The letter of lady Byron, which 
was published on Saturday, is eertainly written with 
a great deal of dignity; and yet, while it throws an 
entirely new light upon the motive of that separa- 
tion, it leaves the cause of its continuance exactly 
where it was before. The irregularity of Lord By- 
ron’s habits has always been the alleged reason of 
that step, and the surmises of the world are only 
confirmed by her ladyship’s letter. She has thought 
it necessary at last to say something on the subject; 
and her publication, unsatisfactory as it is, will 
hardly fix the blame more completely where her 
husband was always willing it should rest—upon his 
own head. 

This cool, vital thrust at the reputation of Byron, 
is but a poor return upon the lady’s part for the re- 
gard her husband preserved for her till his latest 
moment. It proves, too, how much the illustrious 
but ill-fated ‘*Pilgrim” was mistaken, when he 
thought that there was something in his nature that 
would breathe when he expired, and 


‘*‘Like the remembered tone of a mute lyre 
Upon their softened spirits sink, and move 
In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of love.” 


Let us not be understood as extenuating the con- 
duct of Byron to his wife; we only retrain from 
commenting upon it because we know, that of those 
who will not make the necessary allowance for the 
effect of misfortune upon a man of keen susceptibi- 
lities and a haughty spirit, there are enough to cen- 
sure where so many are eager to condemn. We 
confess too, that we dislike to dwell upon the blem- 
ishes that are stamped upon the noblest minds to 
prove their affinity with the meanest. We shrink 
from the task of measuring the imperfections of so 
glorious an intellect: we leave it for purer and more 
daring feet than ours, to trample upon the ashes of 
the illustrious departed. 

But if the epitaph which Byron chose for himself 
with the mournful presentiment of an early death, 
cannot arrest the unhallowed tread of these; if the 
Implora Hace he wished inseribed upon his tomb, 
cannot preserve it from violation, there is consola- 
tion in the thought, that his memory will still be 
revered by the countrymen of Phocion and Bozza- 
ris, and the loss of that life, which has been stigma- 
tized here as worse than worthless, will long be la- 
mented in the land where it was sacrificed to the 
noblest of causes. I. 


MISS LANDON’S POEMS. 


We have looked over this beautiful little vo- 
lume, (which has lately been published by Cot- 
ton and Bayard of Boston,) with the greatest 
pleasure. It is not only neatly got up, but con- 
tains some of the most beautiiul passages of 
poetry, not excelled even by the boasted muse 
of Mrs. Hemans. ‘There is not that continual 
harping on the melancholy keys of the feelings, 
in Miss Landon’s Poems, as in those of Mrs. 
TI., in which we have no release, being kept 
in one continued veil of gloom. ‘The misfor- 
tunes and sorrows of human life are more ima- 
ginary than real, and are usually the conse- 
quences of our own errors; at all events, they 
are a theme which should be breathed but sel- 
dom, for, when our feelings become familiar 
with the sounds, they lose their effect, and are 
harsh and dissonant. A little of this sentiment 
betrays itself occasionally in Miss L.’s Poems, 
but which is amply redeemed by the bright 
and glittering drapery which she throws around 
it. ‘There is, however, in her stanzas, more of 
the fanciful than sublime; they seem like a 
bouquet of ilowers, woven together, to dazzle 
with the brilliancy of their colours, and perfume 
with their fragrance. Miss Landon has long 
been known to the public, under the signature 
of L. E. L., and the little fugitives bearing it 
have been universally admired. She is also 
the authoress of a volume of poems published 
some time since, containing the Improvisatrice, 
and some others. The first poem in the volume 
now before us, is the Venetian Bracelet, a tale 
of Italy, and consequently of Love, Jealousy 
and Revenge. Miss L. has portrayed these 
admirably. ‘There is, in the poetry, all the pa- 
thos of feeling and sentiment, combined with 
melody and the beauties of imagination. Ame- 
naide, the heroine of the tale, is a young pea- 
sant girl, and is loved by the Count Leoni, who 
is in the service of the Genoese Republic. He 
leaves her to join the army of the state, and on 
his return is married to an English lady of rank 
and fortune, to whom he has been long betroth- 
ed. In the mean time, Amenaide, in conse- 
quence of the death of her father, who is a 
Genoese nobleman, the Count Alfiori, but who, 
in consequence of poverty and misfortune has 


t, | concealed his rank, becomes heiress to his title. 


There is nothing now to prevent her union with 
Leoni; she is not now to wed him as the pea- 
sant girl of Genoa, but as the noble Countess 


fad. perusing the Jampoons that were daily launch- | 


|of Alfiori. We have room for a few quotations, 


in which Miss L. has beautifully and poetically 
described the conflict of passion, and the agony 
of feeling. The following one is fraught with 
the most expressive language, and breathes, as 
it were, the very soul of poetry— 
‘«¢ Her hair was parted on her brow, each braid 
Black as the dark-wing’d raven’s darkest shade, 
And gathered up with diamonds—few there were— 
Just stars to light the midnight of her hair. 
Her beauty’s fault had been, it was too cold; 
Features too tranquil in their perfect mould, 
A cheek somewhat too pale; but not to-night— 
The eye was sparkling, and the cheek was bright. 
Gently she glided to a balustrade, 
Where jessamine a pleasant shadow made: 
It raised no marvel; never had her hand 
With its white beauty link’d the saraband; 
And seldom did she Join the converse gay, 
Where the light flattery gains its gilded way; 
They seldom won more than a few cold words 
As when unskilful hands awake the chords 
Of some lorn lute, the music of whose tone 
Lives for one touch, and only for that one. 
She dwelt within the circle of her heart, 
A charm’d world, lovely, lonely, and apart, 
Where it had seem’d to her as sin and shame 
Aught there had enter’d, not in his dear name.” 
Leoni arrives, and Amenaide is shown, the 
lady whom he is to wed. She meets him with 
a forced composure, and an affected indiffer- 
ence, which Miss L. has admirably described 
—that mantle with which pride cloaks the emo- 
tions—weaving a kind of unholy calm around 
the countenance, while the soul is writhing in 
the agonies of despair. When Amenaide gains 
her chamber, she gives vent to her feelings and 
sinks in a swoon on the floor— 
** The last step died upon the marble stair,— 
She sprang towards the door,—the bolt is there;— 
She tried the spring, gave one keen look around, 
Mutter’d ** alone!”? and dash’d her on the ground. 
Corpse-like she lay, her dark hair wildly thrown 
Far on the floor before her; white as stone, 
As rigid streteh’d each band,—her face was press’d 
Close to the earth; and but the heaving vest 
‘Told of some pang the shuddering frame confess’d, 
She seem’d as stricken down by instant death.— 
We have not room for any more quotations 
from this poem; indeed it would be difficult to 
select a passage in which there is not fine lan- 
guage and poetical ideas. It isa tale of Italy 
most true—one which tells the truth of Love, 
the pangs of Jealousy, and the triumph of Re- 
venge—but it is a poem which breathes all the 
passionate devotion, all the pure and fervent 
feelings of affection, which pervade the female 
bosom—the bright delusive dream in which the 
whole soul is absorbed. We will not develope 
any more of the incidents of the Poem, as it 
would destroy the interest of reading it, but re- 
commend all our readers to peruse it. 
‘The next poem in the volume to which we 
will refer, is the Lost Pleiad, a tale of the stars 


—and rather an old one—but one which has 


been clothed by Miss L. in all the rich and 
gilded drapery of poetry and fancy. The mea- 
sure is light, and the language fraught with 

ielody,and sweetness. In reading the Lost 
Pleiad, the mind is relieved by the bright tints 
which it presents, when it is contrasted with 
the poem preceding it—the Venetian Bracelet. 
And, were it not for the sad termination of the 
loves of the young Pleiad and her inconstant 
swain, it would be beautiful. But alas! in the 
romance of young disinterested love, it is a ne-. 
cessary evil, which must occur— 


‘* The course of true love never yet ran smooth.” 


We wiill close our remarks on this poem, with 
the following quotation.— 


She raised her listening head in vain, 
To catch his echoing step again; 
Then bow’d her face upon her hand, 

And once or twice a burning tear 
Wander’d beyond their white command, 

And mingled with the waters clear. 
Tis said that ever from that day 
Those waters caught their diamond ray. 
—The evening shades closed o’er the sky, 
The night winds sang their melody: 
They seem’d to rouse her from the dream 
That chain’d her by that lonely stream. 
She came when first the s lyre 
Tinged the green wave with kindling fire; 
“¢Come, sister,” sang they, ‘*to thy place:” 
The Pleiad gazed, face, 
Slowly that lyre rose while the —_ 
Alea! deve is one chord 
It rose, until CrRENz’s ear 
No longer could its music Hear, 
She sought the fountain and flung there 
The crown that her 
The crown, the sparkles di 
Darkening within its fated tide. ” 


She sinks by that lone wave:—‘tis past; 
There the lost P leiad'breathed her last, 


No mortal had e’er made her grave; 
But one pale rose was seen to wave, 
Guarding a sudden growth of flowers, 
Not like those sprung in summer hours, 
But pale and drooping; each appears 
As if their only dew were tears, 
On that sky lyre a chord is mute: 

Haply one echo yet remains, 
To linger on the poet’s lute, 

And tell in his most mournful strains, 
—A star hath left its native sky, 
To touch our cold earth, and to die; 
To warn the young heart how it trust 
To mortal vows, whose faith is dust; 
To bid the young cheek guard its bloom 
From wasting by such early doom; 
Warn by the histories link’d with all 
That ever bow’d to passion’s thrall; 
Warn by all—above—below, 
By that lost Pleiad’s depth of wo,— 
Warn them, Love is of heavenly birth, 
But turns to death on touching earth. 


This is poetry, and beautiful poetry—it 
breathes all the tenderness and devotedness of 
love, clothed with all the rich and glittering 
drapery or fancy. When the verse of Miss 
L. breathes the language of sorrow, it is not of 
that monotonous and gloomy cast which clouds 
the poetry of Mrs. Hemans. It is the unaffect- 
ed expression of sorrow, coming from the wild 
and impassioned chords of the heart, when 
wakened by the touch of Genius. We must 
close our remarks, as we have not room to 
dwell upon the other poems in the volume, but 
recommend our readers to obtain the work, as 
it will amply repay their perusal. 


Extraordinary Combat.—My attention was 
suddenly diverted by a splashing in the water 
below me. It wasa combat between aseal 
and two monstrously large sharks. Never 
did I witness any thing half so terrific. . Icould 
scarcely breathe from anxiety. The commo- 
tion in the water was very great, and the long 
tails of the sharks were at intervals four or 
five feet out of the water, making muscular 
efforts, and flouncing with ferocious energy, to 
keep the seal from rising tothe surface. Pre- 
sently their tails entirely disappeared, and in 
an instant more the ruffled surtace of the water 
where the combat had taken place, was dis- 
coloured with blood, bubbling up from below ; 
and a perfect smoothness succeeded, which 
left only a trace of where the fight had been.’ 
Two of the crew told me that they also had 
witnessed the fight, and afterwards saw the 
poor seal craw! out of the water upon the rocks 
with his entrails hanging out. Judging from 
the appearance of the sharks swimming round 
the Island close to the shore, I should imagine 
they cannot be short of thirty feetlong. They 
look like whales; and I took especial care nei- 
ther to venture into the water myself, nor 
suffer any of our men to do so.—[ Hardy's 
Travels in Mexico. 


ANECDOTE OF JEFFERSON, 


A Danish Minister, Mr. Blecker-Olsen, ar- 
rived in the United States whilst Mr. Jefferson 
was President. Not long after his arrival, he 
called on a person of his acquaintance, and with 
whom he had already had some conversations 
on the subject of our institutions. I fear,” 
said he on entering the room, ‘that I have com- 
mitted a prodigious blunder. I understood 
that Mr. Jefferson was visible every day at 2 
o’clock; I did myself the honour to wait on him 
to-day; he received me with great affability; I 
was delighted with him; his conversation is en- 
tertaining and instructive; one hour passed in 
the most agreeable manner; at last the conver- 
sation began to flag. Still, 1 was not dismissed; 
in vain did I wait for the decisive nod; not even 
a hint was given that my visit had been long 
enough, 1 was fully sensible that it was time 
to put an end to it; but yet I thought that to 
retire of my own accord would be a breach of 
decorum, of the respect I owed to the Presi- 
dent. I grew more and more uneasy; the hour 
of dinner was fast approaching. At last Mr. 
Jefferson asked whether I would do him the 
favour to take a family dinner with him. I 
immediately rose from my seat, made a con- 
fused apology, and withdrew. Explain all this 
to me. Is it possible that I ought to have witb- 
drawn after a reasonable time and without wait- 
ing to be dismissed? Have you no etiquette, 
no regulation, no distinction of rank or office? 
How can you exist as anation? Perhaps, how: 
ever, you have other forms with which I am 
unacquainted, Tell me what they are, and in 
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what manner I must behave in my intercourse 
with your President.” 

The explanation was given; and Mr, Blecker- 
Olsen heard to his utter astonishment, that not 
only the President did not, like the Sovereigns 
and Princes of Europe, dismiss those whom he 
deigned to admit to his presence, but that there 
was in fact no peculiar etiquette attached to 
his intercourse with other persons; save only 
that he did not pay visits, a rule founded on 
this simple reason, that if he returned cne he 
must return all, which, considering the number 
of persons who waited on him, and his nume- 
rous occupations, was altogether impossible. 
But, with that single exception, his intercourse 
with his guests or visitants was governed by no 
other rules than those which the politeness of 
society has introduced in the intercourse be- 
«ween gentlemen; and it belonged of course to 
those who visited him, or were invited by him, 
to know when they ought to retire. 


Mr. Blecker-Olsen was a few days afterwards 
invited to dine with Mr. Jelierson, and sat 
next him at table. He took an opportunity to 
make an apology for the unconscionable length 
of his former visit, which was of course very 
well received; and then he added: “1 know 
that it does not belong to a foreigner to find 
fault with the customs of the country where he 
goes; and I am also sensible that Mr, Jefferson 
may without inconvenience put himself above 
any rule: but the interest I take in your coun- 
try (and he spoke the truth) will be my apolo- 
gy, and every President may not be a Jeifer- 
son. The unfortunate Maria Antoinette did 
not with impunity break through the rules of 
etiquette with which the wisdom of ages had 
surrounded the throne; though Frederick of 
Prussia and even her brother Joseph had done 
it without injury to themselves, There are 
general rules to which all ought to submit, be- 
cause they were made for all times and all men. 
Believe me, sir, or rather believe the experi- 
ence of all countries and all ages. It is abso- 
lutely necessary for the stability of Govern- 
ments, for the safety of Sovereigns, that they 
should be surrounded with an atmosphere 
through which the people shall not be permit- 
ted to penetrate, that they should never be seen 
but at a certain distance; that even those who 
may be allowed to approach should never do 
it but with awe, and subject to forms remind- 
ing them of their inferiority,” 

“1 will not,” answered Mr.Jefferson, * dis- 
pute the correctness of your observation with 
respect to things; but I will relate to you an 
anecdote. It is well known that Ferdinand, 
king of Naples, never had but one passion, that 
of the chase. Ona day peculiarly propitious 
to that exercise, he had prepared to pursue it 
immediately after the end of the levee, which 
custom compelled him to hold also on that very 
day. The presentations happened to be much 
more numerous than usual: there seemed to be 
no end to them: the levee was protracted to 
an unusual length: the king grew impatient, 
and turning to the well known Carraccioli, at 
that time his minister of foreign affairs, ** Mar- 
quis,” said he, * que ces ceremonies sont ennu- 
yenses.” ‘ Votre majeste,” answered Carrac- 
cioli with a profound bow—*Votre majeste 
oublie qu’elle est elle-meine une ceremonie,’’* 

I do not know whether Blecker-Olsen felt 
thoroughly, at the moment, the point of the 
story. But he remained two years longer in 
the United States, and now seems to have ful- 
ly understood before his departure, that their 
Government did not require to be upheld by 
artificial means; thet they had not at their head 
as first magistrate, an irresponsible being, a 


species of abstraction, the creature of a super-. 


stitious fiction, we ceremonie; that the Presi- 
dent, responsible for all his-actions, had numer-. 
ous, active and important duties to fulfil; and 
that the degree of consideration to which he 
might be entitled, the respect paid to him, must 


depend on the manner in which those duties. 


were performed,.and not on the pageantry of 
office and the frivolous rules of etiquette. Still 
Blecker-Olsen must not’be blamed for his first 
Opinions, Ours isa new experiment at least 
on so large a scale. <As yet it has fully suc- 
ceeded: whether the success will be permanent 
must depend on the virtue and knowledge of 
the people, in whose hands every substantial 
power is lodged, from whom alone it flows, to 
whom it always.reverts. I fully believe that 
all men, all nations, may learn to govern them- 
selves as well as the inhabitants of the United 

* «Marquis, how tiresome these ceremonies are!” 
—*Your majesty forgets,” returned Carraccioli, 


“that you are yourself a ceremony.” 


States: but they must learn, they must be edu- 
cated; and the education of a nation is not the 
work ofa day. The Patriarch was intoxicated 
when he first tasted wine: and we have also 
seen nations, long depressed, become drunk, 
when they first tasted the cup of liberty. 


From a late Lendon paper. 


SURRY SESSIONS, 


A Most Imevupentr Tarer.—William Wilson, 
a youth apparently about 17 years old, was 
charged with stealing 2s. 8d, from John Dolla- 
son, a baker at Hoxton. 

The prisoner was perhaps, without exception, 
one of the most impudent young rascals that 
ever appeared at the barof a Court of Justice, 
and cross examined every witness in a manner 
that was certainly a burlesque upon legal inves- 
tigation as practised by many of the gentlemen 
of the long robe. The whole Court was con- 
vulsed with laughter all the time. 

The prosecutor stated that the prisoner was 
in his service, and used to carry out bread for 
him. On the 21st of December, a number of 
loaves were given to him, for which he re. 
ceived payment, and never accounted for the 
money. 

Prisoner—Now, governor, did you give me 
the bread or your wife? 

Prosecutor—I gave it you. 

Prisoner—Recollect yourself, my good man. 
You were out at the time. 

Prosecutor—1l was not—You had the loaves 
from me. 

Prisoner—That’s atie. But, your worship, 
I will jist explain a matter to you. With regard 
to the governor’s notion of a hoath, he has of- 
ten said to me, that he cared no more for a 
hoath nor Tom Paine. It was all form and moon- 
shine. 

Prosecutor—lIt is false. 

Prisoner—Certainly, what you said is false. 
You see, gentlemen, he owns it himself.—You 
are a wicked man. Stand down, Sir; I have 
done with you. 

Mrs, Davenport stated, that the prisoner left 
with her a quartern loat, for which she paid 
him, and for which she had been charged by 
his master again, 

Prisoner—Now, Mistress Davenport, jist you 
look this way, and remember you are upon 
your hoath before God and your country. Am 
i the person wot left the loat? 

Witness—Yes, you are, 

Prisoner— Was it not another boy? Now, don’t 
be rash, good woman. ‘Take time, and con- 
sider well what you are arter. 

Witness—You yourself left it, and nobody 
else. 

Prisoner—Oh, you false woman; step down, 
madam. 

H. Small deposed to a similar transaction as 
that related by the last witness, 

Prisoner—Now, friend Small, let you and me 
jist talk over this affair a little bit. Have you 
the conscience to swear you paid me the eigh- 
teen pence? 

Witness—Yes, I will. 

Prisoner (with his hand up)—Stop, stop, 
friend Small, don’t be ina hurry. Did not you 
send the loaf back because it was ten ounces 
short weight? 

Witness—Not that I remember. 

Prisoner—Then I will assist your memory; 
it seems rather muddled. I am afraid that 
you’ve been mizzling a little this morning— 
but never mind; a man should have something 
in his bowels, when he comes up a hard swear- 
ing. Well, don’t you recollect saying, ‘Bill, this 
here loaf (tossing it up in your hands,) feels a 
little queerish. [ thinks it’s a hollow bird, 
Take it back and bring another, when I will 
pay you for it.” 

Witness—I never said any thing of the 
kind. 

Prisoner—You swear that; be cautious. 

Witness—I do. 

Prisoner--Then you will swear any thing, 
and hang for sixpence your father and. mother. 
Go away—-get out of the box. You have said 
quite enough, and I have done with you.— 
Don’t talk, Sir--the Jury will know how to 
believe your evidence. 

The prisoner then entered upon his defence 
on which.not only the Jury, but likewise the 
gentlemen on the Bench, laughed heartily, 

“ Your Worship and Gentlemen of the Jury 
—In my defence I am somewhat sorry, as I 
must show up the tricks of the goverror, him 
what you seed in the box awhile agone, and wot 
as had the impurtenance to appear again me as 
perseoutor this day, The only thing as is true 


is as how I was in his employ, and used to go 
up and down with his lightuns, but there, Gen- 
tlemen of the Jury, the truth ends. On Mon. 
day morning, I went out as usual to sarve my 
customers with bread, as I received from our 
governor’s wife; arter I had been my rounds, 
1 tuk a sovereign wot I chucked down upon 
the counter. had also got some silver, but 
none from the witnesses. So says I to the go- 
vernor, I wantsa bit of money to-night; he said, 
every well, sol drawed on him the 2s. Sd. as 
he calls a robbery. Well, I then went out, and 
meeting two or three bakers out of work, I 
treated them with a bit of steak, and we clnb- 
bed up together what was a pot or two, and so 
we got rather jolly. On going home, we got 
into a row with some Irishmen, and I was taken 
off to the watchous. When our governor heard 
1 was there, he trumps up this charge against 
me. So much for that part of the story. 

** Now, gentlemen, I will let you into a se- 
cret or two about him. Our governor is the 
biggest rogue alive, and cheats every body he 
deals with, and I will tell you how he does it. 
He has a piece of lead weighing about six 
ounces, fastened to the bottom of down scale, 
so when a person comes in for a quartern, thie 
loaf is putanto that side, and down it goes wop 
to the counter. The poor devils then goes 
away, thinking what an honest sort of a chap 
the baker is, and what rare weight he gives. 
That’s the way, Gentlemen, as how he does 
business. Now, isn’t he a nice article to bring 
any one to justice?—(Immense laughter.) Now 
I will tell you, Gentlemen, another trick our 
honest governor was up to. On a Monday 
morning, when Mister Miller used to come his 
round, the governor, to make him think he was 
doing a fine stroke in business, and so get credit, 
used to stick himself afore liis books with his 
pen behind his ear, and begin mumbling and 
running his forefinger up ’em, as if he was 
monstrous busy a casting up his accounts, and 
L had to appear to be hard at work filling up 
baskets with bread, so that Mister Miller was 
regularly humbugged, for God knows I used 
to go out hawking his light-uns, and did’nt get 
sometimes half-a-crown inaweek, That’s the 
sort a man, Gentlemen of the Jury, as appears 
agin me to-day, and wot never pays nobody.” 

The Jury, without hesitation, returned a ver- 
dict of Guilty. 

The Chairman said, that in the long course of 
time he had been a Magistrate, he never wit- 
nessed such a hardened sinner before, nor one 
in whom more ingenious malice and adroitness 
was ever displayed. As to the attempted 
crimination of his master’s character, it was 
evidently out of revenge. 

The prisoner was then sentenced to be trans- 
ported for fourteen years, the greatest punish- 
ment the Court can inflict for offences of em- 
bezzlement; at the same time the Chairman 
regretted it could not be for a donger period. 


JAIL AND BRIDEWELL. 


We know not whether there be any truth in 
the strange story of a confab, reported to have 
taken place, awhile ago, between these two 
ornaments of our city. And yet we donot see 
why such a thing might not happen; for if we 
may believe the records of history, both sacred 
and profane, dumb creatures have spoken; and 
things without life, on some very extraordi- 
nary occasions, have been endowed with utter- 
ance of speech, and talked like very oracles. 
But it isa moot point, whether the two piles 
which adorn the wings of the Park, and stand 
on each side of the City Hall, as it were the 
handmaids of Justice, winking at her: acknow- 
ledged blindness, are in reality inanimate bo- 
dies. Certain it is, however destitute of mo- 
tion, life, and feeling, they may be in them- 
selves, there is in them a degree of animation 
by no means to be expected from their exter- 
nal appearance. 

It was on Christmas last, if we may credit the 
report, that this confab took place between the 
Jail and. Bridewell, But the precise spot of the 
meeting we have never learned; whether it was 
in front or rear of the City Hall, or whether 
one old gossip took a tramp to the house of the 
other. Indeed, it seems to be a matter of some 
doubt, whether any meeting whatever took 
place; and many believe the conversation, which 
we are about to rehearse, was carried on by 
means of speaking-trumpets, two whereof it is 
supposed were borrowed of the firemen for 
that particular occasion, While others, better 
acquainted with the old beldames, are fully of 
opinion that their lungs, however foul and de- 


jceased, ane altogether competent to. convey 


sounds even to a greater distance. After the 
salutations of old acquaintance, Dame Bride- 
well began: 

I understand it is in contemplation to remove 
us from the pleasant situation we have so long 
occupied in this goodly Park, to some remote 
corner of the city. 

Jail.—Indeed? 

Bridewell.—So it is reported, And what do 
you think is the alleged cause? 

Jail_— Why truly, as far as it regards myself, 
I cannot guess, That our neighbours, how- 
ever, should be desirous to rid themselves of 
your company, I do not think at all strange. 

Bridewell.—Upon my conscience now, that 
is mighty fine! Who would have thought it 
from such a source? 

Jail.—Your conscience! ha, ha, ha! upon your 
conscience! Well, if that is’nt the last thing I 
ever expected to hear from you. By and by 
we shall hear courtezans talk of their chastity, 
rogues of their honesty, and politicians of their 
disinterestedness. Your conscience indeed! 

Bridewell.—Very well, Dame Jail, you may 
laugh as much as you please, and pretend to 
sneer at my use of the word conscience, But 
do not imagine that I meant anything by it, 
No, madam; conscience with myself, as well as 
your ladyship, is a word without meaning, and 
we may as well lay it aside. 

Jail— What! do you mean to add falsehood 
to insult? Do you mean to bring me down to 
the same level with yourself, the foul hag that 
you are! Why, Mary Magdalene with her se- 
ven devils was not to be compared with you; 
ay, and if she had seventy times séven, she were 
purity itself in comparison with such a wretch. 
And since you have dared to mention yourself 
in the same sentence with me, I will give you 
a piece of your character, 

Bridewell.—With all my heart: and I will re- 
ciprocate the favour, if | can find so much asa 
piece of character about you. 

Jail.—To begin then; you are the receptacle 
of all unclean things. Faugh? [turning up her 
ugly nose] you are more loathsome than a pest- 
house, more filthy than a den of swine, and 
more horrible than a cavern of snakes where 
all sorts congregate together. Besides, you 
have no justice, no feeling, no discrimination. 
The inmates of your foul bosom are jumbled 
together, without regard to character, and 
without reference to the crime with which they 
are charged, The youthful offender is placed 
side by side with the veteran villain; and the 
miserable maniac, blighted by the finger of 
Providence, is thrust in with the criminal who 
is seared by his own wickedness, The petty 
thief and the daring robber; the excusable ho- 
mictde, and the malicious murderer; the coun- 
terfeiter and the victim of counterfeit money; 
the habitual drunkard and the occasional vo- 
tary of Bacchus; all, all thrown together in one 
mingled mass—the worse still corrupting the 
better, and the better suffering contamination 
from the worse, until the whole becomes one 
entire body of corruption. And then think of 
the physical condition of your inmates—the 
foul air, the collected filth, the ever-generated 
and forever-generating effluvia. Think of the 
mental agony of those not entirely hardened, 
and perhaps merely guilty of some youthful or 
temporary indiscretions—and yet are doomed 
to expiate them in the same wretched. cells 
with the vilest of the vile. 


Bridewell.—-Prythee, now, dame Jail, do 
breathe a little, and let me talk awhile. Your 
tongue has quite outrun my expectations, al- 
though I had given you credit for a swift, as 
well as sharp, instrument. It is monstrously 
unlucky for me, | must own, that I am made 
the receptacle of the foul things committed to 
my charge; and especially that so little disctie 
mination should be made between the various 
grades of offenders; and herein it is I get a bad 
name. But whatever may be my faults, I trust 
the sin.of starving my inmates cannot be laid 
at my door. I provide them plenty to eat and 
drink, such as it is. I donot, like you, prevent 
them from earning a subsistence without m 
walls and deprive them of food within. And 
herein, destitute of conscience as I may be, I 
differ from you. I merely retain those who 
are accused, or convicted of crime. You en- 
close those who are proved, or suspected, to be 
in debt. Youinflict on misfortune the suffering 
due to crime alone. You detain the husband 
from the wife, the father from the children; se- 
curing them in a bosom as foul as mine, inflict- 
ing the miseries of confinement, the deprivation 
of society, the breathing of a noisome atmos. 
phere—and as if these were not enough to ex, 
piate the sin of poverty, you.add starvation into. 
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the bargain.. Oh vile, cold, unfeeling and heart- 
less hag! the very name of you is a disgrace to 
our city; the poor man shudders at the very 
sight of you as he crosses the Park, and asks 
himself how long it may be before his turn may 
come to be immured and starved within your 
walls. Poverty turns from you, and in order to 
avoid the fate of your inmates, flies to robbery 
and theft, and to me, for succour. 
* Jail.—{ Who has turned livid with rage at this 
recital.| Out upon you, detestable hag! out 
upon you for a vile harridan, as you are. Out 
upon you for but, I will not disgrace my- 
self by saying another word. 
Bridewell.—Thank you—heartily, Dame Jail. 
You should have taken that prudent resolution 
some time ago. Indeed we do not wisely in 
exposing one another’s faults to the world. The 
ot should not be in haste to call the kettle 
black, because it isin the power of the kettle 
to retaliate: and next time you talk of my want- 
ing conscience, look at home, and survey your 
starving inmates, and loathe yourself for being 
the cruel instrument of punishing misfortune! 
Here the conversation closed—or, at least, 
the above is all that has come to our knowledge. 
It is asserted, we know not with what degree 
of truth, that during this famous altercation, 
Dame Justice, on the top of the City Hall, was 
very much agitated; that she brandished her 
sword with great vehemence, and was once or 
twice within an ace of tearing the bandage 
from her eyes, which she was only prevented 
from doing by the near influence of Tammany 
Hall.—-V. ¥. Constellation, 


EXTRACTS 


From late English Journals received at the office of 

Preparationsare making for rebuilding the 
workmen commenced erecting the scaffolding, which 
was rendered the more necessary from the danger- 
ous state of the walls left standing, and which must 
be razed to the foundation. 

Death at Pleasure.—Dr. Chayne, in one of his 
- medical treatises, narrates a case, the accuracy of 
which is established by an irrefragable combination 
of evidence, of a man who could die, to all appear- 
ance, at any time that he chose, and after having laid 
for a considerable period exactly as a corpse, was 
able, as it should seem, by a voluntary struggle, to 
restore to himself the appearance and all the vari- 
ous functions of animation and intellect. ‘* He could 
die or expire when he pleased, and yet by an effort, 
or somehow, he could come to life again. He in- 
sisted so much upon our rem the trial made, that 
we were at last forced to comply. We all three felt 
his pulse or it was distinct, though smali and 
thready, and the heart had its usual beating. He 
composed himself on his back, and lay in a still pos- 
ture for some time, while I held his right hand. 
Dr. ug ee laid his hand on his heart, and Mr. 
Skrine held a clear looking-glass to his mouth. I 
found his pulse sink gradually, till at last I could 
not feel any by the most exact and nice touch. Dr. 
Baynard could not feel the least motion in his heart, 
nor Mr. Skrine perceive the least sort of breath on 
the bright mirror he held to his mouth. Then each 
of us, by turns, examined his arm, heart, and 
breath, but could not, by the nicest scrutiny, disco- 
ver the least symptom of life in him. We reason- 
ed a long time about this odd appearance as well as 
we could, and, finding he still continued in that con- 
dition, we began to conclude that he had indeed ear- 
ried the joke too far, and at last we were satisfied 
he was actually dead, and were just ready to leave 
him. This continued about half an hour. By nine 
o’clock in the morning, in autumn, as we were go- 
ing away, we observed some motion about the body, 
and noe examination found his pulse and the mo- 
tion of the heart gradually returning; he began to 
breathe gently, and spoke softly. We were all as- 
tonished to the last degree at this unexpected change, 
and, after some further conversation with him and 
among ourselves, went away fully satisfied as to all 
the particulars of the fact, but not’ able to form any 
rational scheme how to accqunt for it. He after- 
wards called for his attorney, added a codicil to his 
will, &c. and calmly and composedly died about five 

Value o ing’s —During the past 
week, a printer of has had 
standing in the Market-place and other parts of the 
town with printed placards, on which were 
the following words:—‘‘ Cobbett’s Lectures, price 
3d., sold here. Any purchasing a copy may 
have the King’s S tis,” 

Mr. Cobbett states, in his Saturday’s Register, 
that he has returned to town, after an absence of 
fifty-three days, and a jourrey of 667 miles, during 
which he made seven and twenty speeches, occupy- 
ing in the whole about sixty-one hours. He an- 
nounces his intention of immediately setting out on 


another lecturing tour. The speculation appears to 
answer. 
Tooth found in Scotland.— 


Another 
Geologists are aware that two elephants’ tusks were 
found some years ago in the neighbourhood of Kil- 
marnock, and also that another was discovered in 


digging the Union Canal. We find a third locality 
has just occurred near Paisley, where a tusk and a 
inder have been found in the neighbourhood, im- 
dded in a tenacious clay a few feet above the 
sandstone of a quarry. ‘The clay is of considerable 
thickness, and is mixed with roll stones, mostly 
lime-stone, though no rock of that substance oceurs 
within seyen miles of the place. , 
Legal Anomalies.—To burn a house of which the 
occupant is a tenant at will, is capital, but if he has 
a lease, it is only a misdemeanor. ‘To wound cat- 
tle is a capital crime, to wound a man is only a 
misdemeanor. A gentleman of large property may 
hunt on the ground of a man of small property, 
while the man of small property may not hunt on 
his own ground. Peers and members of Parlia- 
ment cannot be arrested for debt, but their creditors 
may. A poor man is hanged for taking a loaf of 
bread out of a baker’s shop to satisfy the cravings 
of nature, the baker who cheats the whole parish is 


only fined a few shillings. ; / 
rogress of Improvement.—Mr. Littleton, in pre- 
senting a petition, the other evening, from a place 
in the Staffordshire potteries, signed by nine thou- 
sand persons, stated that there was not one mark’s 
man (a man unable to write,) amongst all the peti- 
tioners. A few years ago more than half of the 
population of that district were mark’s men. 


SELECT POETRY- 


NEW-ENGLAND LEGENDS. 


THE MURDERED LADY.—sy J. G. WHITTIER. 

In the 17th century, when the sea-robbers were 
ravaging the commerce of Spain, a vessel of that 
nation was brought into the port of Marblehead, by 
a pirate brig. For the better security of its rich 
cargo, the unfortunate crew were barbarously mas- 
sacred. A lady was brought on shore by the pirates, 
and murdered, and afterwards buried in a deep glen 
or valley, at a little distance from the village. ‘The 


few inhabitants of the place, at an early period of 


its history, were unable to offer any resistance to the 
fierce and well armed buccaneers. They heard the 
shrieks of the unfortunate lady, mingled with the 
savage shouts of her murderers, but could afford her 
no succour. There isatradition among some of the 
old inhabitants of Marblehead, that these sounds 
have been heard ever since, at intervals of two or 
three years, in the valley where the lady was buried. 


A dark-hulled brig at anchor rides, 
Within the still and moonlight bay, 
And round its black, portentous sides 
The waves like living creatures play;— 
And close at hand a tall ship lies— 
A voyager from the Spanish Main, 
Laden with gold and merchandise— 
She’ll ne’er return again! 


The fisher in his seaward skiff, 

Creeps stealthily along the shore, 
Within the shadow of the cliff, 

Where keel had never ploughed before; 


He turns him from that stranger bark, \ 


And hurries down the silver bay, 
Where, like a demon still and dark, 
She watches o’er her prey. 


The midnight,came.—A dash of oars 
Broke on the ocean-stillness then, 
And swept towards the rocky shores, 
The fieree wild forms of outlawed men;— 
The tenants of that fearful ship, 
Grouped strangely in the pale moon-light— 
Dark, iron brow and bearded lip, 
Ghastly with storm and fight. 


= reach the shore,—but who is she— 
The white-robed one they bear along? 
She shrieks—she struggles to be free— 
God shield that gentle one from wrong! 
It may not be,—those pirate men, 
Along the hushed, deserted street, 
Have borne her to a narrow glen, 
Scarce trod by human feet. 
* * * * * 


And there the ruffians murdered her, 

When not an eye, save Heaven’s, beheld,— 
Ask of the shuddering villager, 

What sounds upon the night air swelled! 
Woman’s long shriek of mortal fear— 

Her wild appeal to hearts of stone, 
The oath—the taunt—the brutal jeer— 

The pistol-shot—the groan! 


With shout and jest and losel song, 

From savage tongues which knew no rein, 
The stained with murder passed along, 

And sought their ocean-home again;— 
And all the night their revel came 

“In hoarse and sullen murmurs on,— 
A yell rang u burst of flame— 
e Spanish Ship was gone! 


The morning light came red and fast 
Along the still and blushing sea; 


The phantoms of the night had passed—__ 


That ocean-robber—where was she?— 
Her sails were reaching from the wind, 

Her crimson banner-folds were stirred; 
And ever and anon behind, 

Her shouting crew were heard. 


Then came the vi 
And sought with 


wellers forth, 
the fatal glen;s— 


The stain of blood—the trampled earth 
Told where the deed of death had been, 
They found a grave—a new-made one— 
With bloody sabres hollowed out, 
And shadowed from the searching sun, 
tall trees round about. 


left the hapless stranger there; 
They knew her sleep would be as well, 
As if the riest had poured his prayer 
Above her—with the funeral- 
The few poor rites which man can pay, 
Are felt not by the lonely sleeper; 
The deaf unconscious ear of clay 
Heeds not the living weeper. 


They tell a tale—those sea-worn men, 
o dwell along the rocky coast, 
Of sights and within the glen, 
Of midnight shriek and gliding ghost. 
And oh! if ever from their chill 
And dreamless sleep, the dead arise, 
That victim of unhallowed ill 
Might wake to human eyes! 


They say, that often when the morn 
Is struggling with the gloomy even, 
And over moon and star is drawn 
The curtain of a clouded heaven—~ 
Strange sounds swell up the narrow glen, 
As if that robber-crew were there— 
The hellish laungh—the shouts of men— 
And woman’s dying prayer! 


MORNtNG.—by LUCRETIA MARIA DAVIDSON. 


I come in the breath of the waken’d breeze, 
I kiss the flowers, and I bend the trees— 
And I shake the dew which hath fallen by night, 
From its throne on the lily’s pure bosom of white. 
Awake thee, when bright from my couch in the sky, 
I beam o’er the mountains and come from on high; 


When my gay purple banners are waving afar— 
When my Savebd, y dawn, hath extinguished each 
star— 


When — on the woodlands, and bend o’er the 
e 
Then awake thee, O! maiden, I bid thee awake. 


Thou may’st slumber when all the wide arches of 


heaven 
Glitter bright with the beautiful fires of even; 
When the moon walks in glory, and looks from on 


high 
O’er the clouds floating far through the clear azure 
oxy. 
Drifting onward—the beautiful vessels of heaven, 
To their far away harbour, all silently driven, 
Bearing on in their bosoms the children of light, 
Who rome ve from this dark world of sorrow and 
night; 
When = lake lies in calmness and darkness, save 
where 
The bright ripple curls, ’neath the smile of a star; 
When all is in silenee and solitude here, 
Then sleep, maiden, sleep, without sorrow or fear! 
But when I steal silently over the lake, 
Awake thee, then, maiden, awake! Oh awake! 


[From the NM. E. Galaxy and Mercury. | 
THE DEVIL IN BOSTON, Massacuvsetts. 
‘* O’er land and sea his charter’d spirit passed.” 

The devil came up one afternoon 
In the streets of this goodly city; 
Said he, *‘ though I’ve liv’d in the place full long, 
And in it have proselytes plenty and strong, 
I never have selected amongst the throng 
A minister—more’s the pity! 


There’s a vacant seat in my cabinet now, 
A gap in my administration; 
But here my subordinate ranks are so full, 
So just are the claims of a numerous school, 
*T will be hard to seleet the worthiest tool 
For this important station.” 


Then the devil gathered his tail around, 
And roll’d up his searlet eye; 

Thought he, I'll take my chance for a man 

In a sober walk, and closely scan 

The various claimants who may suit my plan— 
Said the devil, ‘*I can but try.” 


So Mephistopheles stood on *’change” 
Till he saw a noted miser; 
Said he, ‘‘this spindleshanked rascal would screw 
From the desolate widow her dollars few, 
And consign her children to brothel or stew— 
But I want a scoundrel wiser.” 


Then he walked a little further on, 
Till he met a debauchee; 
And the devil looked in his face with a grin— 
Thought he, original talent must win 
A place in my cabinet—now this thin 
Old lecher has nought but original sin! 
He never will do for me. 


The next who came was a man of name 
A sturdy, slow cashier; 
‘¢ Ah ha!” eried Diabolus, ** he’s no fool, 
A glorious fellow who lies by rule, 
And says ‘ no money’—but out of school 
Can find some at twelve per cent—yet a tool 
Of masters twelve, I fear.” 


So he walked up Waéhington-street and saw 
A faveutiie lady; 


Said the devil, *‘ here’s a disciple true, 
Who would steal a stocking, a veil or a shoe, 
Tell lies of her neighbour, and swear thereto— 


But petticoat ministers never will do— 


The American cabinet’s all in a stew 
About a woman already!” 


Then the devil met with a popular priest 
And shouted for very Joys 

For he knew him to be a diplomatist 

Who could one thing say, and another thing mean, 

Talk of this vanishing, temporal scene, 

Tipple and riot behind the sereen— 

Thought the devil he cannot be spared I ween: 
He’s now in my employ! 


Next Diabolus went to the theatre, 
To look at Mr. Finn; 
But he cried for very spite to see 
The talented Mawworn make so free 
With his favourite subjects—** curse him,” said he, 
‘< If Finn were not so honest, he’d be 
The very fellow to represent me 
In the cabinet council of Sin.” 


Mephistopheles rolled his eyes around 
And they fell upon an editor; 
When he gathered full hastily up his tail, 
And his sheet-iron countenance turned quite pale, 
And he left the house with a dreadful wail— 
*T was the author of many a scandalous tale— 
Said the devil, ‘* he’s my creditor!” 


His majesty walk’d down Court-street next 
With the stride of a baffled giant; 
Gaz’d at the lawyers’ signs with a smile, 
Thought he, if a limb can be found whose style 
Of dealing would not the devil defile, 
I'll take him—however, [’ll chat awhile, 
With each and every client. 


But soon Diabolus issued forth 
With a countenance fallen and pale; 
While the molten lead from his eye-lids stream’d, 
And the devil with bodily anguish screamed, 
For the lawyers, piece by piece, it seemed, 
Had stolen the whole of his tail! 


But his red eye gleamed with a hellish blaze 
At the very next man he saw; 
’T was one who having obtained hisend, 
Betrayed, deserted and ruined his friend,— 
But left him a portion of cash to spend 
In the pleasaut pursuit of law! 


Mephistopheles threw on this Judas 
A gry of friendship sinister; 

Said he, ‘‘ the rascal who coolly betrays 

The friend who assisted him all his days, 

I'll take—for he will make, as Shakspeare says, 
A ‘Flaming Minister!’ ” Kx, 


MARRIED, 


On Tuesday, the 20th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Skin- 
ner, Mr. Joun H. Price, of Brandywine Mills, 
Delaware, to Miss Manrcaretra, daughter of the 
late Wm. Stothart, of this city. 

By the Rev. Anthony Atwood, on the evening of 
the 19th inst. Mr. Lawrence Wenster, to Miss 
Manearet Steet, all of Philadelphia. 

On Wednesday, January 13, 1850, by the Rev. E. 
S. Ely, Mr. Sparks Powrxt, to Miss Ju- 
LraA WALTER Snyper, all of Southwark. 

On the 15th inst. by the Rev, James Montgome- 
ry, Mr. Epwarp Dickrysoy, M. D. of Hadley, 
Mass. to Caruarine, daughter of the late Edward 
Jones, Esq. of Georgetown, D. C. 

At Norfolk, on ‘Thursday last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Dueachet, Lieut. B. Cunnivenam, of the 
U. S. Navy, to Miss Any H., eldest daughter of 
Dr. Robert B. Stark, of that place. 

At Roach Church, Cornwall, (Eng.) Riemann 
Parn, to Manta Mark. The age of the bride 
does not exceed thirty years, though this is the third 
time she has been married—maid and widow, the 
bands of marriage were published between her and 
her different suitors fifteen times. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. M. B. Roche, 
Mr. ALExanpER Greaves, Jr. to Miss Resrcca 
all of Southwark. 1 


DIED, 


In Paris, M. De Latty Torennat, formerly 8 
distinguished member of the National Assembly. 

In England, Admiral Sir G. Nacie, 73; Sir Ro- 
BERT Townsend Farquaar, for many years Go- 
vernor of the Mauritius; Lieut. Col. Gascorng, late 
of the East India service. ' 

On Wednesday evening, the 2ist inst. Mr. Jon 
MILLER, constable of the 2d ward, N. L. in the 66th 
year of his age. 

On Monday evening, the 19th inst. in the 18th 
ad of her age, Marearet, daughter of the late 

enry Shindler. 

Yesterday morning, April 21st, Mrs, Saran Cox, 
wife of William Cox, in the 43d year of her age. 

On Thursday, 22nd inst. Joun Srnovp, Jr. in 
the 47th year of his age. 

On Fourth Day afternoon, Desoran Starr, re 
liet of Alexander Starr, late of Chester county, in 
the 85th year of her 

Yesterday morning, in the 53d year of his age, Mr. 
Groner Honey. 
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